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¢ Professor Emory R. Johnson’s report on tolls for the Panama 

canal, published elsewhere in this issue, emphasis is laid on 
the advisability of making the canal self-supporting. Professor 
Johnson examines the question, of course, in a judicial spirit, 
weighing the arguments, if arguments they may be called, against 
such a course with a care that would only be justified by the 
fact that the government has passed the Panama canal bill ex- 
empting American coastwise vessels from the payment of canal 
tolls. The point that Professor Johnson makes with care and 
Precision is that if the canal is to be self-supporting, and the 
charges are to be reasonable enough to make the route via 
Panama effectively competitive with the Suez canal route, Amer- 
ican vessels must be charged the same tolls as foreign vessels; 
and if this policy is adopted, the conservative estimates that are 
made in the report would tend to show that there is a prospect 
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of putting this great investment by the government on a sound 
business basis. The record of the post office department, in its 
often almost blind opposition to anything that carries a sugges- 
tion of sound business methods or principles, ought to be so 
clear a warning against departure from these principles for the 
purpose of favoring certain classes that no further argument 
should be necessary. 





EVERAL times during recent years we have suggested the 
advisability of having a closer co-operation between the 
various associations in the railway mechanical department. For 
instance, the Master Mechanics’ Association might well call upon 
some of the highly specialized associations, which have to do 
with the details of mechanical department work, to investigate 
certain subjects and make recommendations to the larger asso- 
cation. There is still a broader application for this principle. 
One subject which the Master Mechanics’ Association might find 
it very profitable to investigate and report upon would be recom- 
mended practice for investigating the detail methods which 
should be followed in properly selecting a locomotive for the 
most economical operation. Such a report, to be complete, might 
require the co-operation of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. For instance, the development of the larger and 
more powerful locomotives, or of certain special designs, might 
make it advisable to expend a greater amount of money for new 
locomotives and their maintenance, rather than to make ex- 
pensive changes in the grade or other features which are main- 
tained under the direction of the engineering department, or vice 
versa. If a problem of this kind was referred to a joint com- 
mittee of these two associations it would be possible to outline 
those features in both the mechanical and the engineering de- 
partments which must be considered in selecting new loco- 
motives, and methods could be suggested as to how railway offi- 
cers could best go about the matter in order to properly weigh 
the various features involved and decide upon the most satis- 
factory type of locomotive for efficient and economical operation. 
Since, in its last analysis, it is an operating problem, it might 
be well for the American Railway Association to take the in- 
itiative and call upon these associations for such a report. 





HE train despatcher’s problems are always with us. As cer- 
tain magazines have maintained a chess players’ column for 

a half-century, more or less, so the Railway Age Gazette might 
perennially entertain its readers with discussions concerning the 
best way of settling those numerous questions in single-track 
train movement which always appeal to different minds in differ- 
ent ways. We print a letter on this subject in another column of 
this issue. As most of our readers know, our own view is that 
the only place to cut off this dog’s tail is immediately behind his 
ears. Our solution of the question is presented in a single line 
at the bottom of the letter. But the despatcher replies that we 
have not met his case. This is obvious, for we have not the pen 
with which to put his general manager’s signature to our 
decision; and therefore we print the letter. We have great ad- 
miration for the train despatchers on the railways in America, 
and we constantly marvel at their feats of reasoning and at 
their successful playing of chess with their eyes blindfolded; 
but to the man, even the active railroad man, who is not con- 
stantly breathing the despatchers’ atmosphere, some of their 
bridges seem pretty shaky; like those of the Kansas Pacific A. D. 
1871. According to the standard code a westbound extra waiting 
at a station for a westbound passenger may proceed after the 
passenger has passed. But if there is no telegraph office and if 
the second section of the passenger is only ten minutes »ehind 
five, on some roads) we may have a slow freight ahead of a 
fast passenger train. If the extra starts out under protection of 
its flagman it must wait (a half-mile out) for him to regain his 
caboose; and he must have taken good care to leave torpedoes, 
according to the rule. Isn’t this a masterpiece of scientific 
management? Mr. Brandeis, if he could comprehend it, would 
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delight in such clumsy arrangements. However, this is no more 
absurd than the general idea of a slow train running ahead of a 
fast one “until overtaken.” What a confusing bunch of uncer- 
tainties of time intervals and flagging modifications are bound 
up in those two words! And what a multitude of futile dis- 
cussions have been held during the past twenty-five years con- 
cerning the propriety (or otherwise) of having the mention of a 
schedule always include all sections of that schedule. We 
believe in strict adherence to rules; but we also believe in 
safe practice; and so we are forced, in this case, to agree with 
both sides! This drives us back to the point where we started; 
use an absolute space interval. If conductors and enginemen by 
“reasoning” can permit themselves to take the same risks in 
running east against westbound No. 15 that they take in running 
west ahead of second No. 3, it is high time to adopt some system 
that does not so freely encourage “reasoning.” When we speak 
of taking risks, we can hear hisses in the audience, but “reason- 
ing” in the caboose frequently brings in so many elements of 
uncertainty that taking chances is quite likely to come next. 
Competent conductors and enginemen do not take chances 
where the chance involves a possibility of danger; but candor 
compels the admission that now and then a conductor or engine- 
man not rated at 100 per cent. participates in a discussion where 
unauthorized “reasoning” has free scope. There is where the 
danger comes in. One way to describe the block system would 
be to call it the system which discourages fruitless discussions. 
It does away with trainmen’s nightrhares. 





CROSSOVERS IN HIGH SPEED PASSENGER TRACKS. 


A GREAT deal of attention is being given to the subject of 
long turnouts and crossovers as a result of the recent 
New Haven wreck at Westport, Conn., following the accident of 
July, 1911, at Bridgeport, Conn., on the same road, both of 
which were due to engineers attempting to pass through No. 10 
- crossovers at excessive speeds. This raises the question of 
what the safe speed through crossovers is, the best manner in 
which it may be regulated, and the extent to which short cross- 
overs are justified in high speed passenger tracks. 

The number of crossovers and the number of movements 
through them have increased greatly in recent years with the 
addition of multiple main tracks, until on many roads trains 
are diverted freely from one track to another as traffic condi- 
tions require. When this diverting was confined to low speed 
movements short turnouts were fairly satisfactory, but in recent 
years there has arisen a demand for longer turnouts to lessen the 
delays to fast passenger trains due to reduction in speed until 
now No. 15 and No. 20 turnouts are very generally installed 
where such movements are numerous. As, with the present 
state of development of switch construction it is not practical to 
decrease the thickness of the switch point much below one-half 
inch, it does not seem advisable or necessary to decrease the 
frog angle below that of a No. 15 or No. 20, since the switch 
angle is now the critical point in the turnout and trains passing 
the switch point will go through such a turnout without difficulty. 
In an article in the Railway Age Gazette of December 15, 1911, 
page 1234, F. S. Stevens pointed out that it is not now practical 
to decrease the switch angle much below one deg. and drew 
the conclusion that no flatter frog than a No. 15 is justifiable 
because of this condition. Although many engineers agree with 
Mr. Steven’s conclusion, others are using No. 20 turnouts, be- 
lieving that his conclusion is somewhat too conservative since 
the sharp curvature extends but a few feet back of the switch 
point and the flatter turnouts are at least on the side of easy 
riding track. There is little difference of opinion, however, 
regarding the advisability of using at least a No. 15 turnout. 
While the New Haven has been severely criticised because of 
these accidents, and the belief exists in many quarters that No. 
10 crossovers are standard on that road, the existing instructions 
have been to replace all shorter crossovers with No. 15 which 
are standard and which are being installed wherever possible. 
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As an operating problem, some prominent railway men believe 
that the longer turnouts alone do not tend towards safety and 
that the remedy for such accidents as those on the New Haven 
lies in proper discipline and enforcement of the speed re- 
strictions rather than in the installation of longer turnouts. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of dis- 
cipline, but, important as discipline is, the fact remains that 
trains will pass safely through long turnouts at speeds which 
would derail them on shorter ones. The same argument for dis- 
cipline might be, and has been used against the installation of 
derails, yet they are today regarded as being of almost universal 
necessity. 

Long turnouts were originally installed in high speed tracks 
as an operating measure to reduce the delays resulting from 
reduction in speed when diverting trains from one track to 
another. Their use permits higher speeds, and at the same time, 
increases the safety of travel in the few instances where engineers 
do not properly reduce speed at such points. However, even 
with the long turnouts commonly used in the interest of safety, 
speed restrictions are still necessary and must be enforced. The 
safe maximum speed depends on local conditions, and while under 
some favorable conditions it may be as high as 70 miles per 
hour, in most places it is generally considered advisable to reduce 
it to half this figure. In some cases, as at the convergence of 
double track, it may be possible to divide the curvature between 
the two tracks by placing a frog in the center and thereby de- 
creasing the switch angle and the resultant shock to the train 
so that high speeds may be safely maintained. However, in most 
cases it is impossible to favor the turnout in this way, and it 
must lead out from straight track, requiring the speed to be 
reduced through the crossover. In such cases the maximum 
limits of speed for No. 20 turnouts are set at 35 miles per hour 
on most roads, and seldom exceed 40 miles. Once these speed 
limits have been fixed, it is essential that they be observed and 
enforced. In this regard the disciplinary remedy is more im- 
portant than the lengthening of the crossover, for it is entirely 
possible to pass through a long crossover at a speed which will 
cause an accident similar to those on the New Haven. 

While long turnouts are to be generally recommended for 
high speed traffic, local conditions frequently make their installa- 
tion impracticable, a fact which must be borne in mind by those 
demanding the universal use of flat turnouts. In many cases the 
existing track and interlocking layouts, etc., will not permit their 
use. The length of a No. 20 crossover between tracks spaced 
13 ft. center to center, is about 386 ft., and that for a No. 15 is 
about 320 ft. Even allowing for a double crossing or scissor 
arrangement between the two center tracks this requires nearly 
1,200 ft. with No. 20 turnouts or nearly 1,000 ft. with No. 15 
turnouts between outlying switches on a four-track line. This 
emphasizes the necessity for conservative action and a con- 
sideration of all phases of the subject for, while long crossovers 
are to be generally recommended, this recommendation must 
be considered in all cases in the light of local conditions which 
may render a long crossover impractical in any particular in- 
stance. As an example of the action which public commissions 
may take in response to public outcry, the Connecticut Public 
Utilities Commission has ordered that where high speed trains 
are to be diverted from one track to another and the crossover 
through which they must pass is not safe for high speeds, these 
trains must be brought to a full stop before switches are set 
for crossover movement. The commission evidently takes the 
position that if a crossover is not safe for high speeds it is not 
safe for any speeds, making no provision for limited speed 
without a full stop. On the same theory trains should be re- 
quired to come to a full stop before passing over any piece of 
track on which there is a slow order. The commission evidently 
does not take into consideration the fact that while a piece of 
track may not be safe for trains running 60 miles an hour, it may 
be perfectly safe for trains running half that fast. It will be 


interesting to observe the effect of this order upon the schedules 
of fast trains. 


It is certain that the schedules will have to be 
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lengthened to make up for these additional stops, or that speed 
between stops will have to be increased, which is itself objection- 
able from the standpoint of safety. The remedy for these cross- 
over accidents does not rest solely, as some railway men would 
have us believe, in proper disciplinary measures or as some 
regulating authorities seem to think, in long crossovers alone, 
but in the combination of the two, balanced as local conditions 
will permit. 





THE DECISION IN THE UNION PACIFIC MERGER CASE. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States is the final au- 
thority in this country regarding the meaning of the laws. 
Good citizens accept its interpretations and applications of 
them without cavil or complaint. It is in this spirit that its 
decision holding illegal the merger of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem and the Southern Pacific Company should be received. 
The court says that, under the Sherman anti-trust law, the 
combination of these railways is in unreasonable restraint of 
trade, and therefore unlawful. That settles the meaning of 
the law as it applies to the Harriman System; but when the 
Supreme Court settles that the law is this or that, it does 
not follow that this settles what the law ought to be. A per- 
fectly valid law in the constitutional sense may be a very: bad 
law in an economic sense. The consequence of its economic 
defects will be to do harm. And this is what will be the result 
in this instance. 

The court holds that prior to the acquisition of the Southern 
Pacific by the Union Pacific there was substantial competi- 
tion between these roads. Their consolidation eliminated this 
competition, and in this the illegality of the combination con- 
sists. The competition interfered with was in the making of 
rates and in the rendering of service. Was the competition 
in rate-making a good thing? Economic opinion says it was 
not. When railways compete in the making of rates they always 
compete harder for the business of big shippers than of little 
shippers, and the result is unfair discrimination in favor of 
the big shippers. Competition in price-making of any kind, to 
be effective, must ordinarily be accompanied by secrecy as to 
the prices made; and so the competition in rate-making which 
the consolidation of these roads tended to reduce often took 
the form of the making of secret rates. Public opinion, con- 
curring with economic opinion, decided that unfair discrimina- 
tion and secret rates and rebates, which were the direct results 
and the principal instruments of competition in rate-making, 
were an evil. Therefore, Congress passed and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is enforcing legislation which prohibits 
secret rates and unfair discrimination. The day that this 
legislation became effective, competition in railway rates was 
abolished. It never can be revived, except by repealing the 
legislation that destroyed it. Nobody favors the repeal of that 
legislation. It follows that this decision cannot have the slightest 
tendency to restore the competition in rate-making which it is 
held the combination of the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific unlawfully tended to destroy. There are numerous trans- 
continental lines including the Canadian Pacific, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Gould lines, the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific System, the Southern 
Pacific System and the Santa Fe. There is no competition 
now in rate-making between the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific on the one hand and the other transcontinental 
lines on the other. On what rational grounds can anyone 
think, then, that competition is going to be restored by taking 
two of these roads, which are now under the same control, 
and putting them under separate control? 

The second kind of competition with which the combination 
is held to have interfered is competition in service. Unlike 
competition in rate-making, competition in service still exists 
throughout the country. The very destruction of competition in 
rate-making has tended to increase competition in service, be- 
cause when two or more roads make the same rates between 
the same points, the only means left to them for attracting 
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business from each other is rivalry in service. There probably 
is keener competition in service between the transcontinental 
lines today than there ever was before. Their service probably 
is better than it ever was before. Is this decision going to in- 
crease that competition? It is hard to see how it can. Even if 
it does, it is questionable if the results will be beneficial. For 
the more competition in service there is, the more it costs to 
render the service; and the more it costs the railway to render 
the service, the more in the long run the shipper and traveler 
are going to have to pay for it. 

While the decision probably will have little or no tendency 
to accomplish the result sought by the Sherman Act—namely, 
to restore and stimulate competition—it will, it would seem, 
make it necessary to operate the Union Pacific System and 
the Southern Pacific System by different managements. The 
result must be to destroy the organization for operating the 
entire system which was built up by Mr. Harriman and has 
been modified and developed by Judge Lovett, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
and their associates. This operating organization has achieved 
remarkable results. It has developed the physical properties to a 
high state of excellence, has greatly improved the service rendered 
by the associated lines, and has at the same time worked them 
economically. No one questions the high efficiency of the operat- 
ing organization of the Harriman system. The efficiency that 
has been attained has been largely due to the fact that it has 
been possible to standardize equipment and methods for a 
very large mileage of line, and.to a large extent to pool the 
facilities of this large mileage, thereby making them avail- 
able at any given time wherever they are most needed, while 
keeping the total investment in them lower than it could have 
been kept without this pooling of facilities. Destruction of this 
splendid operating organization must have a tendency to render 
it impossible to operate these roads with as rapidly increased 
economy and efficiency as has been the case in the past. There- 
fore, the tendency of the decision is to increase the cost that the 
railways must incur in rendering their transportation, and to in- 
crease, or interfere with the reduction of, the rates that the public 
must pay. On the whole, therefore, it is impossible to imagine a 
single dollar’s worth of benefit that will accrue from the decision 
to the public, and it is easy to see how it may tend to injure 
the public. 

One of the interesting points in the decision is that in which the 
court indicates that the Union Pacific may retain the line of the 
Central Pacific from Ogden to San Francisco. This shows that 
the court’s conception of competition is that it is restricted to 
railways paralleling each other and reaching the same points. 
Evidently even the Supreme Court nods once in a while in con- 
sidering points of railway economics. 

The question naturally arises, if the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific combination is illegal and must be broken up, 
what must be done about several other combinations between 
railways, which it would seem must be held to be even more 
active competitors than the Harriman lines? It would seem 
that either all combinations of parallel railways between which 
there is or might be substantial competition must be broken up, 
or that the Sherman Act as it applies to railways must be 
amended. If all these combinations between parallel lines are 
to be dissolved, the railway lines will still exist and will 
still be operated after the dissolutions have been effected. The 
Constitution will not permit reasonably well managed railways 
to be deprived of a fair return. If, therefore, the effect of 
dissolution of the various combinations is to so ‘increase operat- 
ing expenses as to impair the capacity of the roads to get 
reasonable net earnings nothing can prevent them from so 
readjusting their rates as to get fair returns. Therefore, there 
is nothing in the decision to unduly alarm railway security 
holders. The harm, if harm there is, ultimately will be suffered 


mainly by the public. 

Meantime, our dual plan of, first, adopting legislation for the 
regulation of railways which makes competition in rate-making 
impossible and creating state and interstate commissions to 
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enforce these laws, and, second, passing and enforcing other laws 
to compel the competition which the former class of legislation 
has abolished, will continue to make us the laughing stock of 
other nations. In every other civilized country the principle 
has been recognized by statesmen and economists and acted 
upon in legislation that enforced railway competition and rail- 
way regulation are incompatible, and that regulation is preferable 
to competition. We enjoy alone the questionable distinction of 
following two policies of regulation either of which, just to the 
extent that it succeeds, tends to nullify the other. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE. 


N 1909 the Seaboard Air Line was reorganized and taken out 
of the receiver’s hands without foreclosure sale. The reor- 
ganization plan provided for the issue of $25,000,000 adjustment 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, on which interest is cumulative but 
payable only if earned. Since the reorganization, the company 
has paid its full 5 per cent. interest on these bonds and continued 
to do so in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, having a surplus 
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total operating revenue, and 34.08 per cent. in 1911. Maintenance 
of way and structures consumed 14.60 per cent. in 1912 and 13.02 
per cent. in 1911; and maintenance of equipment, 14.01 per cent. 
in 1912 and 13.25 per cent. in 1911. The vice-president and 
general manager’s report ascribes the increase in operating ex- 
penses to increased charges to maintenance on account of 
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The Seaboard Air Line. 


from rail lines at the end of this year, after this payment, of 
$814,000. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway operates 3,070 miles of road, 
of which the lines from Richmond to Tampa, Fla., Portsmouth, 
Va., to Norlina, N. C., Hamlet, N. C., to Birmingham, Ala., 
Savannah, Ga., to Montgomery, Ala., and from Baldwin to River 
Junction, Fla., about 2,000 miles, are main line mileage. It is a 
property earning in 1912 $7,494 per mile, having a freight density 
of 455,000 ton miles per mile and a passenger density of 76,000 
passenger miles per mile. Of its total revenue, 67.33 per cent. 
is from freight trains and 28.10 per cent. from passenger trains. 
Of the total tonnage carried in 1912, 32.51 per cent. was manu- 
factures and L. C. L., 26.02 per cent. products of mines, 24.59 
per cent. products of forests, 15.49 per cent. products of agri- 
culture, and 1.19 per cent. products of animals. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $23,744,000 in 1912, 
comparing with $22,606,000 in 1911. Despite larger earnings from 
both passengers and freight in 1912 than in 1911, the increase 
in operating expenses more than offset the increase in earnings, 
so that after the payment of expenses, taxes, interest and 
rentals, including interest on the adjustment bonds, there was 
a net corporate income of $814,000 in 1912, as against $1,708,000 
in 1911. The ratio of operating expenses to total operating 
revenues in 1912 was 71.02, as compared with 66.48 in 1911. 
Transportation expenses in 1912 consumed 36.36 per cent. of 
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increased amount of work done over the previous year; to in- 
creased cost of materials, and to increased wages paid to em- 
ployees in the roadway, mechanical and transportation depart- 
ments. Weather conditions were unfavorable for a number of 
months of the year, which also added to the cost of operation. 
Furthermore, there was a reduction in the average receipts per 
ton mile, so that while the freight revenue was greater by 4.26 
per cent. in 1912 than in 1911, totaling this last year $15,433,000, 
ton mileage carried increased by 9.04 per cent., totaling 1,391,- 
000,000 in 1912. . 
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The most noticeable change in the character of traffic is a 
much smaller percentage of products of lumber tonnage carried 
in 1912 than in 1911, with an increase in the percentage of ton- 
nage of products of mines and of manufactures. Furthermore, 
the increase in tonnage of manufactures is due to a larger ton- 
nage of low-grade traffic, such as iron, brick, etc. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and with the majority of roads, an 
increase in the proportion of low-grade tonnage would be 
marked by a reduction in operating expenses due to the econ- 
omies of handling such traffic. 

The greater part of the tonnage carried by the Seaboard orig- 
inates on its own lines. Furthermore, it will be seen from the 
map that the Seaboard does not get a long through haul on a 
good part of its traffic. Traffic, for instance, originating on 
the Montgomery line and destined for New York moves, pre- 
sumably, to the nearest seaport and from there goes by water. 
Slow freight for points via Jacksonville moves by rail and water, 
high-class freight moves all rail. 
being 148 miles in 1912 and 142 miles in 1911. This compares 
with an average haul on the Atlantic Coast Line of 154 miles 
in 1912. The average receipts per ton per mile, notwithstanding 
the decrease from 1911 to 1912, are quite good, being 1.11 cents 
in 1912 and 1.16 cents in 1911. This compares with 9.87 mills 
average receipts per ton per mile on the Southern. 

The Seaboard tock advantage of this increase in proportion 
of low grade traffic to increase its total train load, including 
company material, from 251 tons to 268 tons; but even taking 
into account this increase of 17 tons in train load, the figures 
are not as high as it would seem that the road is capable of 
developing. The Atlantic Coast had a train load in 1912 of 
208 tons. .The Seaboard has a considerable tonnage of phos- 
phate, amounting in 1912 to 972,000 tons, or 10.34 per cent. of 
the total tonnage. 

The car loading was slightly better in 1912 than in 1911, aver- 
aging 16.84 tons per loaded car mile last year, as against 16.21 
tons per car mile in 1911. This compares, however, with car- 
loading per loaded car mile on the Southern of 17.97 per loaded 
car mile in 1912. 

Total operating expenses in 1912 amounted to $16,280,000, as 
against $14,481,000 in 1911. All classes of expenses increased, 
transportation expenses amounting to $8,333,000 in 1912, an in- 
crease over 1911 of $910,000. Not only did wages increase, but 
it cost more for fuel and for train supplies. There was also 
a rather large increase in the cost of injuries to persons, which 
totaled $422,000 in 1912, as against $268,000 in 1911. With an 
increase in ton mileage of over 9 per cent., there was an increase 
in revenue freight train mileage of but 2.8 per cent. and an 
increase of less than 1 per cent. in freight locomotive mileage. 
The cost per locomotive mile run, however, for wages of engine- 
men, firemen and engine house expenses was 8.79 cents in 1912, 
as against 7.85 cents in 1911; and for fuel, 15.07 cents, as against 
13.88 cents. The cost of fuel on the Seaboard is very high. 
The company at present has comparatively little coal on its own 
lines and gets part of its coal from the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio, at Bostic, N. C. The fuel cost per locomotive mile is 
over 15 cents on the Seaboard. 

The physical property of the Seaboard is in good condition. 
Its standards have been high for the South and have been well 
maintained. On the main line between Richmond and Tampa 
and Hamlet and Birmingham 85-lb. rail has been the standard, 
and all new rail laid on main line will be 90-Ib., except between 
Montgomery and Savannah and between Baldwin and River 
Junction, where 80-Ib. rail will be used. There were at the end 
'f 1912 77 miles of road laid with 85-Ib. rail and 117 with 80-Ib. 
rail and 1,242 miles with 75-b. rail. 

In 1912 the company spent $1,094 per road mile for main- 
‘enance of way and structures, comparing with $934 per road 
mile spent in 1911. Between one-fifth and one-sixth of all ties 
were renewed in 1912, which would indicate that the present 
volicy is to make ample tie renewals. The Seaboard has a good 
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timber supply and gets pine ties laid down alongside track ar 
about 38 cents. These ties should have a life of from six to 
seven years, except possibly in parts of Florida, where they will 
rot more quickly. It will be seen, therefore, that if between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of all ties were renewed last year, the 
company is not deferring maintenance. 

Maintenance of equipment cost $3,212,000, which is 11 per cent. 
more than in 1911. The cost of repairs per locomotive was 
$2,638 in 1912, and $2,543 in 1911. The cost per passenger car 
was $813 in 1912, and $764 in 1911; and the cost per freight 
car was $64 in 1912, and $59 in 1911. 

In addition to the cost of upkeep of the property, the com- 
pany spent $1,666,000 for additions and betterments to existing 
mileage; $1,760,000 for equipment, in addition to renewals; and 
$266,000 for extensions. 

The Seaboard Air Line is a rather heavily capitalized prop- 
erty when compared with the Atlantic Coast Line. The total 
funded debt, including the equipment certificates and the adjust- 
ment bonds (interest on which, however, is not a fixed charge), 
averages $33,800 per mile on the Seaboard, as against the funded 
debt, including equipment certificates outstanding on the Atlantic 
Coast Line, of something slightly over $30,000 per mile. Stock 
outstanding on the Seaboard amounts to $19,900 per mile, and 
on the Atlantic Coast Line, before the recent increase, to $13,200 
per mile. 

The only financing of any importance that was done by the 
Seaboard was the delivery of $4,000,000 4 per cent. refunding 
bonds sold in the previous fiséal year. From the proceeds oi 
this sale the company paid off $954,000 loans and bills payable, 
leaving no loans and bills payable at the end of 1912. The 
company also, of course, used the money received from this 
sale for expenditures for additions and betterments. Cash at 
the end of 1912 totaled $1,693,000, as against $2,243,000 at the 
end of 1911, and total working assets amounted to $4,323,000 at 
the end of 1912. Working liabilities amounted to $2,945,000 at 
the end of 1912, and to $3,790,000 at the end of 1911. While 
$1,693,000 is not a large amount of cash on hand for such a 
road as the Seaboard, its mortgage provides that the company 
may issue $2,750,000 for improvements and extensions; and with 
the increased earnings shown by the monthly statements since 
the close of the fiscal year, the company ought to be able, during 
the present fiscal year, to considerably strengthen its cash 
position. 

Since the close of the fiscal year there has been a change in 
the personnel both of the management and of the board of 
directors, indicating a desire to give the property more local 
autonomy. S. Davies Warfield, of Baltimore, chairman of the 
executive committee, has been made also chairman of the hoard 
of directors. Other local directors have been put on the board. 
W. J. Harahan, vice-president of the-Erie and formerly general 
manager of the Illinois Central, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding N. S. Meldrum, of New York; and C. H. Hix, vice- 
president and general manager, has resigned to become president 
of the Norfolk Southern. His place has not as yet been 
filled. 

The Seaboard Air Line is carrying a heavy unextinguished 
discount on securities sold. While there is at the end of 1912 
a profit and loss surplus of $4,949,000, there is, on the other 
hand, $10,588,000 unextinguished discount on securities shown 
under deferred debit items. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s rules provide that there must be charged from income 
during each fiscal period such proportion of unextinguished dis- 
count and expenses on funded debt in accordance with a general 
plan which will extinguish the entire discount and expensés 
between the date of sale and the date of maturity, and the bonds 
on account of which this unextinguished discount is carried 
still have from 40 to 50 years to run. It will be seen by the 
table at the end of these remarks that the Seaboard has charged 
to income this year $248,000. The commission, however, also 
permits the charging of further amounts to profit and loss so 











as to extinguish discount in a shorter period. Of this privilege 
the Seaboard has not found it advisable to avail itself. 

The following table gives the principal figures for operation 
in 1912, as compared with 1911: 


1912. 1911. 
RR UNNI os oo ns as ee ae 3,070 3,046 
RE EO is ace pcp see $15,433,239 $14,801,969 


Passenger revenue ............. 5,050,068 4,735,504 
Maint. of way and sti ctu: 3,347,359 2,836,577 
Maint. of equipment............ 3,212,278 2,884,953 
Se SG LEGS oh pe hae nes Kes Sees 715,361 711,839 
DUMORUNIGO. Siscce ecco scuce ss 8,333,358 7,423,677 
Total operating expenses............ 16,280,087 14,480,567 
MR ee eee ae oN 917,000 818,000 
Net operating income............... 5,724,817 6,483,437 
Gross corporate income............. 5,875,358 6,629,390 
Net corporate income............... 813,786 1,707,965 
PRUNE Oh DODOE. «o> sskaad<ess ox 248,193 178,637 
Ere eo eo eee 565,593 1,529,328 


woW BOCKS. 





Some Facts About Treating Railroad Ties. By W. F. Goltra, president of 
the W. F. Goltra Tie Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 105 pages, 6 in. x 
9in. Price, $1. 

Mr. Goltra was formerly general tie agent of the New York 

Central lines west of Buffalo, and is well known among timber 

treating engineers throughout the country. The book is de- 

voted to the advocacy of full cell treatment and preliminary 
steaming, being largely a reprint of articles printed in the tech- 
nical press by Mr. Goltra and others. 


Railroad Operating Costs. By Suffern & Son, New York. Volume 2. 

Cloth, 144 pages, 11 in. x 8 in. Price, $2. 
Although the publishers call this Volume 2, it is actually a 
second revised, enlarged and very much improved edition of 
what they call Volume 1. As originally published, the study in 
operating costs was suggestive but somewhat crude in treatment, 
and the criticism to a certain extent was destructive rather than 
constructive.- In preparing the present volume the authors have 
profited by their experience with the first volume and by the 
considerable criticism, both constructive and destructive, which 
had been made by railway men concerning the book. The con- 
sequence is that the present volume is a very much more finished 
work and one which will be of interest and use to a great 
number of railway men. The book is very profusely illustrated 
with diagrams; in fact, nearly every point that is made is illus- 
trated by a diagram. Operating costs are treated under the 
divisions prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the exception that traffic expenses and general expenses 
are not given chapters by themselves. A further chapter has 
been added on fuel, and the discussion on the cost of mainte- 
nance of equipment has been given four chapters. The book 
discusses at some length the different units that are usually 
used in making comparisons of costs as between different roads. 
The fallacy of comparisons by the use of such units is shown 
and the diagrams show comparisons for the same costs on dif- 
ferent unit bases. There are no new units suggested that have 
not been tried probably: by some accounting officers or railway 
statisticians, but by having them all combined and shown graph- 
ically, each student of railway operations is able to draw his 
own conclusions as to the value and lack of value of the different 
units. The figures are brought up to include 1911. In a way 
there are no conclusions reached in the book; but in a broader 
sense this is a conclusion in itself. In other words, each case, 
each separate railway, each particular year’s operation of that 
railway presents certain problems which are unique in them- 
selves, and one of the points of value about Railroad Operating 
Costs is that it serves as a reminder of what pitfalls to look out 
fdr and by so doing suggests, by way of elimination, what may be 
learned from any given set of figures. It is a book suitable more 
especially for use by railway officers who can make their own 
studies of costs and can draw their own conclusions from them. 
To such an officer the book serves as a test to which he should 
put his own figures, and from the results of this test be enabled 
to properly get at the real causes as distinguished from apparent 
causes. 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


REWARDING MERIT. 








CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 25, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AcE GAZETTE: 

“Wanted, Efficient Employers—Must Be Honest and Loyal” 
is the startling title of an able and pertinent contribution to a 
business periodical of recent issue. But why should it startle 
us? Surely we have long since had a surfeit of articles mourn- 
fully dwelling upon the inefficiency of the average employee. 
Efficiency and loyalty should not be monopolized by employees, 
but developed and bestowed upon them as freely as demanded 
by employers. 

From long and intimate association and experience in both 
the traffic department of railroads and in connection with one 
of the largest and most important shippers’ organizations in 
the country, the writer has been forced to conclude that the 
average railroad employee is not nearly as inefficient as we 
have been led to believe; and, moreover, efficiency is not 
speedily or adequately rewarded by heads of departments in 
the carrier service. 

Civil service in railroading is not yet so generally recog- 
nized as it should be. Thousands of good appointments are 
still made from outside the service, which not only causes 
demoralization, but a general feeling of dejection, leading to- 
ward discouragement and apathy, so fatal to good work. 
Whereas, if the civil service principle were more generally 
adopted and applied, it would undoubtedly appreciably tone 
up she general morale and quicken the esprit de corps, which 
is vital for developing efficiency. 

For example: The general manager of one of the large trunk 
lines operating out of Cincinnati was complaining of the in- 
creased demands and exactions of organized labor, when a 
friend undertook to show him that the short-sighted policy 
of the average operating official was really largely responsible 
for the very existence of labor organizations, by admonishing 
him substantially as follows: 

Friend: “Is the young man who just brought in that cor- 
respondence a good, loyal, industrious and efficient worker?” 

Gen. Man.: “Yes; first-class.” 

Friend: “How long has he been in his present position?” 

Gen. Man.: “About eleven or twelve years.” 

Friend: “Always been prompt, loyal-and thoroughly reliable?” 

Gen. Man.: “Yes, so far as I know.” 

Friend: “What salary does he command?” 

Gen. Man.: “Why, $65 per month, I believe.” 

Friend: “Now, don’t you see that you are largely responsi- 
ble for labor unions? Had this man been identified with some 
labor organization he would have commanded from $90 to 
$125 per month, and likely be required to work shorter hours. 
If you have an eficient man in your employ, of proven loyalty 
and worth, why don’t you do your plain duty and either raise 
the man’s salary or promote him to a more lucrative position? 
That is the one and only way to check and circumvent labor 
organizations.” 

So many of our employers seem to be obsessed with the 
idea that loyalty should be one-sided, instead of a virtue 
mutually possessed and exercised. Set your employee an exam- 
ple in loyalty by being loyal and solicitious of his welfare, 
and it is ten to one you will be paid in kind. It is but good, 
sound business policy after all, this one of mutual service. 
Some of our more astute and sagacious captains of industry 
are seeing the light, and have learned that the only way to 
keep labor organizations in check is by not delegating so 
much of their own duties to labor leaders. 

Co-operation is the coming spirit and. watch-word. Profit- 
sharing is even being advocated by some of the largest and 
more advanced business institutions, such as The Procter & 
Gamble Company, N. O. Nelson Supply Company, and The 
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Larkin Company. Andrew Carnegie is advocating profit-shar- 
ing as the most effective means for successfully combatting the 
unreasonable exactions of labor. And all this is but sound 
common sense and enlightened self-interest. P. R. Howarp. 





LABOR AND THE RAILWAYS. 





New York, October 17, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

In his letter to you of September 11, President W. G. Lee, of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, discussing the relations 
of railways and employees, says: “There are some among our 
members who are irrational and demand unreasonable things, 
but they are few as compared with the great mass who only want 
a square deal and a fair share of the earnings that they help 
to produce.” 

It would appear from the figures assembled by H. T. Newcomb 
in his article on “Railway Capitalization and Traffic,” in your 
issue of September 13, “that the railways are so organized that 
for each employee they transported last year 150,061 tons of 
freight and 19,089 passengers one mile.” 

To’ what extent, then, does the employee help to produce the 
earnings of the railways? Disregarding altogether the passengers 
carried, a strong man could carry, let us say, 200 lbs. twenty 
miles in a day, or in a year he could transport 700 or 800 ton 
miles. The average employee apparently does about one-half 
of 1 per cent. of the work. The balance is done by capital and 
managerial skill. 

Evidently Mr. Lee will have to find some other basis for 
his claim; our old friend, “supply and demand,” a “living wage,” 
“the productivity of the marginal unit,” etc., etc. 

I would not bother you with my views were it not that I be- 
lieve that the cause of much of the bitterness in wage discussions 
is the belief that labor does not receive a “fair share of the earn- 
ings that it helps to produce,’ based upon the fallacious idea 
that “labor produces it all,’ whereas the fact would appear to be 
that in the modern industrial organization labor, however, es- 
sential it may be, as a contributing factor produces but a small 
fraction of the output. F, 


PUBLICITY METHODS ON THE MISSOURI PACIFIC, 





St. Louis, Mo., November 16, 1912. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I noticed in a recent issue of your paper (Railway Age Gazette, 
November 1, page 826) a communication from Wilbur E. Warr, 
editor of the Ludington (Mich.) Daily News. Mr. Warr seeks 
to show that the railroads antagonize the press, and cites the dif- 
ficulties he had in obtaining information concerning a railroad 
wreck. Very justly he criticizes this method of dealing with 
newspaper men; but he is mistaken in assuming that all rail- 
roads nowadays pursue that policy. 

On the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system the instructions 
are that whenever a wreck occurs the publicity department shall 
be notified at once and be made acquainted with all essen- 
tial details as soon as they can be learned. This department im- 
mediately notifies the newspapers and the Associated Press with- 
out waiting for them to ask for the particulars. Every fact of 
interest to the press or people is given them. 

It is a rare thing that a wreck occurs anywhere on this sys- 
tem without the newspapers getting their first information about 
it from the publicity department of the road. In St. Louis the 
Associated Press and all the papers are called up by telephone 
and given the facts as promptly as they reach the railroad head- 
quarters. As a result, newspapers on hearing any rumor or re- 
port of an accident on this road immediately call up the pub- 
licity department for the facts. If no information has reached 
this department, an investigation is immediately made, and if 
there is any foundation for the report the details are gathered 
and given to the papers at once. An evidence of how the work 
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of the publicity department of this road is appreciated is the fol- 
lowing letter received last July by the writer from H. T. Ash- 
baugh, the correspondent in charge of the Associated Press 
forces at St. Louis: 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the work of your depart- 
ment. It has been of great assistance to the local office of the Associated 
Press and we have come to look upon it as “first aid” in everything per- 
taining to the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain. 

In two ways especially you have aided us in getting the real facts to 
the readers of the 850 papers in the membership of the Associated Press. 
First, by furnishing the facts for publication no matter if the news 
concerned referred favorably or otherwise to the companies you represent, 
and, second, by aiding us in keeping from our wires what are commonly 
called “rumors” of wrecks, in which the loss of life is usually untrue 
or vastly overstated. 


In conversation with the manager of the Missouri Pacific pub- 
licity bureau Mr. Ashbaugh stated that the Associated Press 
used the facts as given by the railroad in preference to reports 
received from correspondents or other sources, as they had found 
them much more reliable—in fact, absolutely accurate. “In put- 
ting on the wire an account of a wreck furnished by a rail- 
road,” said Mr. Ashbaugh, “we usually send it out as a statement 
furnished by the road. In the case of wrecks on the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain System, however, we print the matter fur- 
nished by the publicity department, not as a statement of the 
railroad, but as the facts, because experience has taught us that 
we can rely on every statement made and that nothing is being 
concealed or withheld.” 

The first disastrous wreck which occurred on the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain after B. F. Bush became president of this 
system was at Fort Crook, Neb., just outside of Omaha, in 
which seven persons were killed and twenty-three injured. This 
was on Sunday, October 15, 1911. Mr. Bush immediately wired 
for all details and had the publicity department prepare a 1,500- 
word account of the disaster giving a full list of the killed and 
injured, together with their addresses. This account also con- 
tained every essential fact regarding the collision and cited the 
cause. Copies were given to all of the St. Louis papers, and 
the Associated Press here, and were wired to the Omaha and 
Kansas City dailies and every other daily newspaper printed on 
the division of the railroad on which the disaster occurred. 
These telegrams were all sent over the Western Union wires 
at the expense of the railroad, and it was the first detailed ac- 
count of the accident received by the newspapers. The list of 
dead and injured given by the Associated Press and newspapers 
was made up almost entirely from the names furnished by the 
railroad. 

Instructions were wired to employees to get the names and 
addresses of the killed and injured as soon as possible, and to 
immediately notify the relatives and friends in each case. The 
division officials were also instructed to see that the newspapers 
were aided in every way by the officials and employees in getting 
all facts and details of the disaster. 

The Omaha World-Herald in its account of the catastrophe 
the next day gave as much prominence to the action of President 
Bush in making known all details of the wreck as it did to the 
collision itself. That newspaper in its account said among other 
things: 

It is the first time a railroad corporation has ever gone to the extent of 
utilizing its great organization for the gathering and publication of facts 
in an accident of this character and marks a new era in the attitude of 
railroad corporations toward the public; the attitude taken in its recently 
reiterated promises to take the public into its confidence rather than to 
attempt to cover up facts and render the gathering of news difficult. The 
report sent out differs only in minor details from that gathered by the 
World-Herald staff. While it does not paint the horrors of the wreck in 
vivid detail, it does not attempt to cover up or gloss them. 

Local officials of the Missouri Pacific Railroad were most considerate 
in furnishing information to the World-Herald with reference to the 
disaster. 

Geo. W. Wickersham, Attorney General of the United States, speaking 
of the road’s action said: “That was a fine thing President Bush did, 
it is a departure in railroading. It is a departure in newspaper work also. 


Such action serves to give the public confidence in a railroad, and in 
the man who takes such a decided step forward. But the time is coming 
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soon when every railroad must do things of that kind. The public is 
entitled to the truth in such matters. Whenever newspapers can place con- 
fidence in the reports of railroad officials they will cease searching for 
the frills and will be contented with a straightforward statement of facts. 
President Bush seems to have recognized this in so quickly sending a com- 
plete statement to the newspapers. He is the forerunner, and others must 
follow.” 


While the Missouri Pacific has never had so serious a wreck 
since, the policy pursued in that case is followed in handling 
news of all disasters on the lines of the system, so that Mr. 
Warr’s complaint against the railroads does not, I am glad to 
say, apply to all of them. While I do not know that there is any 
other railroad that goes to the extent of notifying the news- 
papers of all accidents immediately, I have it on the very best 
authority that there are other systems that let the press have the 
facts when called upon for them. I agree with Mr. Warr that 
the old system of endeavoring to conceal them was bad policy, 
but I believe that it is being gradually abandoned in the railroad 
world, and that it is only a question of time until all transpor- 
tation companies will be forced to adopt the plan of giving the 
public the facts concerning catastrophies in which there is a 


loss of life or injury to persons. J. W. Kearney, 
Manager Publicity Dept., Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System. 





TOO MUCH CHANGING OF TRAIN RULES. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., November 22, 1912. 


To THE Epitor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Some time since the Train Rule Committee of the American 
Railway Association made a ruling to the effect that should a 
work extra be given working orders until say 6:30 p. m., and 
also receive an order to meet some regular train, that the meet- 
ing order did not become void at 6:30 p. m. when the work 
extra lost life, but that the work extra must be waited for by 
.the regular train indefinitely, unless the meeting order were 
annulled. 

It is establishing a dangerous precedent to tamper in this 
manner with a well established theory, which in other cases 
must be construed just the opposite way. For instance, the 
rules provide that when a train becomes 12 hours late, is an- 
nulled, or loses life through a time-table change in which it 
is omitted from the new table, all orders held by or re- 
lating to it become void. It is also well understood that when 
an extra’s running orders expire, all of its other orders be- 
come void, even though they may be addressed to “All Con- 
cerned,” and must be again issued when such engine is again 
given orders to run extra, even though to continue in the same 
direction. Therefore, it would have been much better to have 
said that an order to meet a work extra in such cases was not 
the proper way to handle the matter, but a “wait” should have 
been employed, requiring the regular train to wait until 6:30 
p. m. Had the committee handled the matter in this way there 
would have been no inconsistencies in its rulings. 

A late ruling of this committee is causing me grave appre- 
hension. 

The question was asked: “Question—Extra 1540 west re- 
ceived the following order: ‘Extra 1540 west run ahead of No. 
3, engine 2189—until overtaken.’ Extra 1540 west is overtaken 
by No. 3, displaying signals; has Extra 1540 west the right to 
proceed ahead of second No. 3?” 

Answer.—Under the order quoted, Extra 1540 west will run 
ahead of No. 3 until overtaken, and then arrange for No. 3 to 
pass promptly. 

Below this answer, rules 95 and 218 are quoted, and then 
the committee goes on and says: “It is, therefore, necessary 
for Extra 1540, after being overtaken by first No. 3, unless 
otherwise directed, to remain on the siding until all sections of 
No. 3 have passed.” 

I at first thought that this ruling was based upon the fact 
that the engine number might be used to identify a sec- 
tion, although rule 206 instructs otherwise, but I have learned 
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that in reaching a decision in the matter the engine was not a 
factor. It seems that there has existed a misunderstanding 
on a few roads as to the proper way to handle such cases and 
that the decision may have been made to harmonize with the 
practice on these few roads, instead of deciding the matter 
strictly upon its merits and the theory of rule 218. 

The words, “unless otherwise directed,’ can mean but one 
thing: must be otherwise directed by train order, that is, re- 
ceive further orders to run ahead of the other sections. In 
other words, the ruling means that the order is fulfilled, or 
void, as may best suit the student, when the extra is passed by 
the first section of No. 3. The term “unless otherwise pri- 
vided,” has such meaning when applied to some other code 
rules. 

Fully 90 per cent. of the railroad men throughout the United 
States understand rule 218 to mean that, unless particular sec- 
tions are specified, an order to run ahead of No. 3 gives right 
to run ahead of all sections of that schedule; being passed 
by one or more sections does not tie up the inferior train. 
An order to meet No. 3, holds the superior train with which 
No. 3 is met, for all sections of No. 3. An order giving an 
extra right over No. 3, from A to C, gives the extra right over 
all sections of that schedule to C. Should the extra find sections 
of No. 3 at either A or B, it would continue to C against the 
remaining sections, for the simple reason that all are included, 
when particular sections are not specified. 

Trainmen and enginemen who may read this ruling in their 
employees’ journals are likely to reason as follows (and a col- 
lision may result): “If the order to run ahead is of no 
further effect when passed by the first section, an order to meet 
No. 15, an inferior train, is in the same manner of no further 
effect after the first section has arrived, and we will not wait 
for the others. If the order becomes void for me in the case 
of running ahead, it likewise becomes void for me when given 
right over a superior train and the first section is encountered 
at some intermediate station, and we are tied up.” The above 
are only a few of the well founded principles that have been 
disturbed by this most remarkable decision. 

A theory cannot be split up. If the order becomes of no 
further use to the extra when passed by the first section of 
No. 3, the same misunderstanding will prevail in all cases 
where a schedule is spoken of, instead of sections; and this 
means that inferior trains are going to be run into through the 
dangerous precedent that has been handed down in this 
decision. 

Feeling convinced beyond any possibility of a doubt that the 
decision is not for the best, and in direct conflict with the mean- 
ing of rule 218, I shall have to decline to adopt, or teach it. 

H. W. Forman. 


Moral: Use the block system.—EpiTor. 





LocoMoTiIvE SHORTAGE IN INpDIA.—The Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce has received a letter from the manager of the 
Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway, stating that it is impossible for his 
railway to take over more than 100 cars daily at Kuchaman 
Road for want of locomotives; that they have engines on order; 
and that until the new engines arrive they can do nothing 
better. 


CONSTRUCTION IN CuHINA.—Definite plans for resuming the 
preliminary survey by American engineers of: the West River 
Railroad, by which Yunnan will be connected with Canton 
via the Province of Kwangsi, are about to be carried into 
effect, if in fact the surveying party is not already in the field. 
The surveyors are instructed to go as far as Nanning via 
Pese, some 600 miles. This is an indication that something 
will be done toward the realization of a line so much needed 
in this southwestern part of China. The latest report in re- 
gard to the railroad connecting the tin mines at Kochiu with 
the main French line (from Haifong to Yunnanfu) at Mengtze 
is that it is to be built by a French firm. 








UNION PACIFIC-SOUTHERN PACIFIC MERGER DISSOLVED. 


The Full Text of Justice Day’s Opinion in the Unanimous Su- 
preme Court Decision in the Harriman Lines Merger Case. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on Monday last, in 
the long pending suit of the government to annul the control 
of the Southern Pacific by the Union Pacific as repugnant to the 
Anti-trust law of 1890, handed down a decision, prepared by Jus- 
tice Day sustaining the government and condemning the action 
of the roads. 

The case was begun in the United States Circuit Court for 
the District of Utah to enforce the provisions of the so-called 
Sherman Anti-Trust act of 1890. 

The case in its principal aspect grew out of the purchase by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company in the month of February, 
1901, of certain shares of the capital stock of the Southern 
Pacific Company from the devisees under the will of the late 
Collis P. Huntington, who had formerly owned the stock. Other 
shares of Southern Pacific stock were acquired at the same time, 
the holding of the Union Pacific amounting to 750,000 shares, 
or about 37% per cent. (subsequently increased to 46 per cent.) 
of the outstanding stock of the Southern Pacific Company. The 
stock is held for the Union Pacific company by one of its pro- 
prietary companies, the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. 

A large amount of testimony was taken and the case heard 
before four Circuit Judges of the Eighth District, resulting in a 
decree dismissing the bill. (188 Fed. Rep. 102.) 

Prior to the stock purchase in 1901 the Union Pacific system 
may briefly be described as a line of railroad from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific coast, namely, from Omaha, Neb., or, per- 
haps more strictly, from Council Bluffs, Iowa, and from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Ogden, Utah, and Portland, Ore., with various 
branches and connections, and a line of steamships from Port- 
land to San Francisco, Cal., and from Portland to the Orient; 
and a line of steamships from San Francisco to the Orient (the 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company), in which the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific each owned a half 
interest. 

The main line from Council Bluffs to Ogden, a little over 
1,000 miles in length, with the branch from Kansas City through 
Denver, Col., to Cheyenne, Wyo., on the main line, was owned 
and operated by the Union Pacific; the line from Granger, Wyo., 
on the main line of the Union Pacific, to Huntington, Ore., was 
owned and operated by the Oregon Short Line Company, the 
capital stock of which was owned by the Union Pacific; and 
the railroad from Huntington to Portland was owned and 
operated by the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, the 
stock ownership of which was in the Oregon Short Line. The 
boat line from Portland to San Francisco and to the Orient, 
the Portland and Asiatic Steamship Company, was organized 
early in 1901, its stock being owned by the Oregon Railroad and 

. Navigation Company. 

The Southern Pacific Company, a holding company of the 
state of Kentucky, also engaged in operating certain lines of 
railroad under lease, controlled a line of railroad extending 
from New Orleans through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California and Oregon to Portland, reaching Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, with several branch lines and con- 
nections extending into tributary territory. 

A line of boats running between New York and New Orleans 
was also owned and operated by the Southern Pacific, and later 
the same ships entered the Port of Galveston, where also the 
Southern Pacific reached tidewater, and it had branches extend- 
ing to various points in Northern Texas connecting with other 
lines of road. 

The Sotthern Pacific also operated, under lease, the rail- 
toad of the Central Pacific Railway Company, all the stock of 
which is owned by the Southern Pacific. The lines of the Central 
Pacific consisted of the road from San Francisco to Ogden, 
ahout 800 miles in length and connecting at the latter place with 
the Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande. It. also had 





various branches in and about California, aggregating about 500 
miles. 

The Southern Pacific also owned a majority of the Southern 
Pacific Mail Company, which operated a line of steamships ply- 
ing to ports in the Orient and running between San Francisco 
and Panama, with which the Panama Railroad and its boats 
constituted the so-called Panama route. 

The contention of the government is that, prior to the stock 
purchase, the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific were com- 
peting systems of railroad engaged in interstate commerce, and 
acted independently as to a large amount of such carrying trade, 
and that since the acquisition of the stock in question the dom- 
inating power of the Union Pacific has eliminated competition 
between these two systems, and that such domination makes 
the combination one in restraint of trade within the meaning 
of the first section of the act of Congress of July 2, 1890, and 
the transaction an attempt to monopolize interstate trade within 
the provisions of the second section of the act. 

In view of the recent consideration of the history and meaning 
of the act (Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, 221 U. S., 1 and 
106, respectively) it would be superfluous to enter upon any 
general consideration of its origin and scope. In certain aspects 
the law has been thoroughly considered and its construction 
authoritatively settled, and in determining the present contro- 
versy we need but briefly restate some of the conclusions 
reached. The act applies to interstate railroads as carriers con- 
ducting interstate commerce, and one of the principal instrumen- 
talities thereof. (United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association, 166 U. S., 290; United States vs. Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation, 171 U. S., 505.) The act is intended to reach combina- 
tions and conspiracies which restrain freedom of action in inter- 
state trade and commerce and unduly suppress or restrict the 
play of competition in the conduct thereof. (United States vs. 
Joint Traffic Association, supra.) In that case an agreement 
between competing interstate railroads for the purpose of fixing 
and maintaining rates was condemned. 

“It is,” said the court (P. 571), “the combination of these large 
and powerful corporations, covering vast sections of territory 
and influencing trade throughout the whole extent thereof, and 
acting as one body in all the matters over which the combination 
extends, that constitutes the alleged evil, and in regard to which, 
so far as the combination operates upon and restrains inter- 
state commerce, Congress has power to legislate and to pro- 
hibit.” 

In the Northern Securities Company vs. United States (193 
U. S., 197), this court dealt with a combination differing in 
character from that considered in the Trans-Missouri and Joint 
Traffic cases, and it was there held that the transfer to a holding 
company of the stock of two competing interstate railroads, 
thereby effectually destroying the power which had theretofore 
existed to compete in interstate commerce, was a restraint upon 
such commerce, and Mr. Justice Harlan, announcing the affirn.- 
ance of the decree of the Circuit Court, said (P. 337): 

“In all the prior cases in this court the anti-trust act has 
been construed as forbidding any combination which by its 
necessary operation destroys or restricts free competition among 
those engaged in interstate commerce; in other words, that to 
destroy or restrict free competition in interstate commerce was 
to restrain such commerce. Now, can this court say that such 
a rule is prohibited by the Constitution or is not one that 
Congress could appropriately prescribe when exerting its power 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution? Whether the 
free operation of the normal laws of competition is a wise and 
wholesome rule for trade and commerce is an economic ques- 
tion which this court need not consider or determine.” 

Mr. Justice Brewer, who delivered a concurring opinion, while 
expressing the view that the former cases were rightly decided, 
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said that they went too far in giving. the reasons for the judg- 


ments, and declared his view that Congress only intended to 
reach and destroy those contracts which were in direct restraint 
of trade, unreasonable and against public policy. He was never- 
theless emphatic in condemning the combination effected by the 
Northern Securities Company and the transfer of stocks to it, 
which policy, he declared, might be extended until a single cor- 
poration with stocks owned by three or four parties would be 
in practical control of both roads; or, viewing the possibilities 
of combination, the control of the whole transportation system 
of the country; and in concluding his concurring opinion said 
(P.: 363) : 

“It must also be remembered that under present conditions 
a single railroad is, if not a legal, largely a practical monopoly, 
and the arrangement by which the control of these two com- 
peting roads was merged in a single corporation broadens and 
extends such monopoly. I cannot look upon it as other than an 
unreasonable combination in restraint of interstate commerce— 
one in conflict with state law and within the letter and spirit 
of the statute and the power of Congress.” 

Of the Sherman act and kindred statutes this court, speaking 
by Mr. Justice McKenna, said in National Cotton Oil Com- 
pany vs. Texas (197 U. S., 115, 129): 

“According to them, competition, not combination, should be 
the law of trade. If there is evil in this, it is accepted as less 
than that which may result from the unification of interest and 
the power such unification gives, and that legislatures may so 
ordain this court has decided (United States vs. E. C. Knight 
Company, 156 U. S., 1; United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association, 166 U. S., 290; United States vs. Joint Traffic 
Association, 171 U. S., 505; Northern Securities Company vs. 
United States, 193 U. S., 197; Swift & Co. vs. United States, 196 
U.S. ao)” 

In the recent discussion of the history and meaning of the 
act in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases this court declared 


‘ that the statute should be given a reasonable construction, with 
a view to reaching those undue restraints of interstate trade 
which are intended to be prohibited and punished; and in those 
cases it is clearly stated that the decisions in the former cases 
had been made upon an application of that rule, and there was 


no suggestion that they had not been correctly decided. In the 
Tobacco case, after referring to the previous decision in the 
Standard Oil case and the decision in the Trans-Missouri and 
Joint Traffic cases, the doctrine was tersely summarized by the 
Chief Justice, speaking for the court, as follows (P. 179): 

“Applying the rule of reason to the construction of the statute, 
it was held in the Standard Oil case that, as the words ‘re- 
straint of trade’ at common law and in the law of this country 
at the time of the adoption of the anti-trust act only embraced 
acts, or contracts, or agreements, or combinations, which oper- 
ated to the prejudice of the public interests by unduly restricting 
competition, or unduly obstructing the due course of trade, or 
which, either because of their inherent nature or effect, or be- 
cause of the evident purpose of the acts, etc., injuriously re- 
strained trade that the words as used in the statute were de- 
signed to have and did have but a like significance.” 

It was, therefore, pointed out that the statute did not forbid 
or restrain the power to make normal and usual contracts to 
further trade by resorting to all normal methods, whether by 
agreement or otherwise, to accomplish such purposes. In other 
words, it was held, not that acts, which the statute prohibited, 
could be removed from the control of its prohibitions by a find- 
ing that they were reasonable, but that the duty to interpret, 
which inevitably arose from the general character of the term 
“restraint of trade.” required that the words “restraint of trade” 
should be given a meaning which would not destroy the indi- 
vidual right to contract, and render difficult, if not impossible, 
any movement of trade in the channels of interstate commerce, 
the free movement of which it was the purpose of the statute 
to protect. 

We take it, therefore, that it may be regarded as settled, apply- 
ing the statute as construed in the decisions of this court, that 
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a combination which places railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce in such relation as to create a single dominating control 
in one corporation, whereby natural and existing competition 
in interstate commerce is unduly restricted or suppressed, is 
within the condemnation of the act. While the law may not 
be able to enforce competition, it can reach combinations which 
render competition impracticable. (Swift & Co. vs. United 
States, 196 U. S. 375.) 

Nor do we think it can make any difference that, instead of 
resorting to a holding company, as was done in the Northern 
Securities Company case, the controlling interest in the stock 
of one corporation is transferred to the other.. The domination 
and control, and the power to suppress competition, are acquired 
in the one case no less than in the other, and the resulting 
mischief, at which the statute was aimed, is equally effective 
whichever form is adopted. The statute in its terms embraces 
every contract or combination, in form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce, This court 
has repeatedly held that this general phraseology embraces all 
forms of combination, old and new. 

“In view of the many new forms of contracts and combina: 
tions,” said the Chief Justice in the Standard Oil case (P. 50), 
“which were being evolved from existing economic conditions, it 
was deemed essential by an all-embracing enumeration to make 
sure that no form of contract or combination, by which an 
undue restraint of interstate or foreign commerce was brought 
about, could save such restraint from condemnation.” 

A more effectual form of combination to secure the control 
of a competing railroad than for one road to acquire a dominat- 
ing stock interest in the other could hardly be conceived. If it 
is true, as contended by the government, that a stock interest 
sufficient for the purpose was obtained in the Southern Pacific 
Company, with a view to securing the control of that company 
and thus destroying or restricting competition with the Union 
Pacific in interstate trade, the transaction was, in our opinion, 
within the terms of the statute. 

That the purchase was legal in the state where made, and 
within corporate powers conferred by state authority, constitutes 
no defense, if it contravenes the provisions of the Anti-Trust 
act, enacted by Congress in the exercise of supreme authority 
over interstate commerce. (Northern Securities Company vs. 
United States, supra, 334; Standard Oil Company vs. United 
States, supra, 68; United States vs. American Tobacco Com- 
pany, supra, 183.) 

It is said, however, and this was the view of the majority of 
the Circuit Judges, that these railroads were not competing, 
but were engaged in a partnership in interstate carriage as con- 
necting railroads; and it was further said that the Southern 
Pacific, because of its control of the line from Ogden to San 
Francisco and other California points, was the dominating 
partner. 

A large amount of the testimony in this voluminous record 
was given by railroad men of wide experience, business men, 
and shippers, who, with practical unanimity, expressed the view 
that prior to the stock purchase in question, the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific systems were in competition, sharp, well 
defined, and vigorous, for interstate trade. To compete is to 
strive for something which another is actively seeking and 
wishes to gain. The Southern Pacific through its agents, adver- 
tisements, and literature had undertaken to obtain business 
for its “Sunset,” or southerly route across the continent, while 
the Union Pacific had endeavored in the same territory to have 
freight shipped by way of its own and connecting lines, thus 
securing for itself about 1,000 miles of the haul to the coast. 

To preserve from undue restraint the free action of competi- 
tion in interstate commerce was the purpose which controlled 
Congress in enacting this statute, and the courts should construe 
the law with a view to effecting the object of its enactment. 

Competition between two such ‘systems consists not only in 
making rates, which, so far as the shipper was concerned, 
the proof, shows, were by agreement, fixed at the same figure 
whichever route was used and then apportioned among the con- 
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necting carriers upon a basis, satisfactory to themselves, but 
includes the character of the service rendered, the accommoda- 
tion of the shipper in handling and caring for freight, and the 
prompt recognition and adjustment of the shipper’s claims. 


Advantages in these respects were the subjects of representa- 
tion and the basis of solicitation by many: active, opposing 
agencies, The maintenance of these by the rival companies 
promoted their business and increased their revenues, The 
inducement to maintain these’ points of advantage—low rates, 
superiority of service, and accommodations—did not remain 
the same in the hands of a single dominating and common 
ownership, as it was when they were the subjects of active pro- 
motion by competing owners whose success depended upon their 
accomplishment. 

The consolidation of two great competing systems of railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce by a transfer to one of a dom- 
inating stock interest in the other creates a combination, which 
restrains interstate commerce within the meaning of the statute, 
because, in destroying or greatly abridging the free operation of 
competition theretofore existing, it tends to higher rates. 
(United States vs. Joint Traffic Association, supra, 577.) 

It directly tends to less activity in furnishing the public with 
prompt and efficient service in carrying and handling freight and 
in carrying passengers, and in attention to and prompt adjust- 
ment of the demands of patrons for losses, and in these respects 
puts interstate commerce under restraint. 

Nor does it make any difference that rates for the time being 
may not be raised and that much money is spent in improvements 
after the combination is effected. It is the scope of such combi- 
nations and their power to suppress or stifle competition or create 
monopoly, which determines the applicability of the act. (Pear- 
sall vs. Great Northern Railway Company, 161 U. S. 646, 676; 
United States vs. Joint Traffic Association, supra.) 

It is urged that this competitive traffic was infinitesimal when 
compared with the gross amount of the business transacted by 
both roads, and so small as only to amount to that incidental 
restraint of trade which ought not to be held to be within the 
law. But we think the testimony amply shows that while these 
roads did a great deal of business for which they did not com- 
pete, and the competitive business was a comparatively small 
part of the sum total of all traffic, state and interstate, carried 
over them, nevertheless such competiting traffic was large in 
volume, amounting to many millions of dollars. 

Before the transfer of the stock this traffic was the subject 
of active competition between these systems, but by reason of 
the power arising from such transfer it has since been placed 
under a common control. It was by no means a negligible part, 
but a large and valuable part of interstate commerce which was 
thus directly affected. 

The fact that the Southern Pacific had a road of its own from 
the Gulf to the Pacific coast did not prevent competition for this 
traffic. The Union Pacific and its connections were engaged in 
the same carrying trade, and, as a matter of fact, were competing 
for that trade by all the usual means of competition resorted vo 
by rival railroad systems. As this court said, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Holmes in Swift & Co. vs. United States, supra, 398: 

“Commerce among the states is not a technical legal concep- 
tion, but a practical one, drawn from the course of business.” 

That commerce, as conducted from the east to the Pacific coast, 
was, in a substantial part, the subject matter of rivalry and 
competition between these two systems. Since the stock transfer 
the companies have chosen common officers and the rival solicit- 
ing agencies have been for the most part abandoned. 

It is contended that the Union Pacific was but a connecting 
road and really had no line to San Francisco, but was dependent 
«pon the Southern Pacific for such terms as it could make over 
the old Central Pacific line, from Ogden to San Francisco. 

The facts disclose, as we have already said, that the Union 
Pacific had a line to Portland by way of the Oregon Short Line 
and the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, and thence 
‘so San Francisco by steamboat connection. It may be admitted 
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that this was a much longer route than by way of the Ogden 


- connection, and that, as a practical matter, nearly all of the 


freight intended for San Francisco and nearby points went over 
the Ogden route. Nevertheless, the Portland route was a factor 
in rate-making to the coast, and the testimony shows that the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, up to the time of the 
sale of the stock, had been working for many years under a 
satisfactory arrangement as to rates. 

It is going too far to say that the Union Pacific was entirely 
at the mercy of the Southern Pacific in making rates for freight 
by way of the Ogden connection because the latter company con- 
trolled the old Central Pacific line to San Francisco. 

It certainly would have been very detrimental to the Southern 
Pacific to have declined an arrangement for the carriage of 
freight received from the Union Pacific and its connections for 
transportation to California by way of the Ogden route. The 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific testified that the division 
of the through rate from Omaha to San Francisco has been 
the same since 1870; that he thought it unfair to the Southern 
Pacific, but that it was the best that could be obtained at the 
time. 

One of the reasons for the Central Pacific leasing its lines 
to the Southern Pacific, as set forth in the lease, was that the 
Union Pacific had secured control of the Oregon Short Line, 
and thereby obtained an outlet to the Pacific other than over 
the Central Pacific, “and thus in that respect placed itself in 
opposition to the interests of the Central Pacific,’ and that it 
was “not only to the best interests of, but absolutely necessary 
that, the Central Pacific Railroad Company, in order to main- 
tain itself against these diversions (of the Union Pacific and 
others), should be operated in connection with a friendly through 
line to the waters of the Atlantic.” 

Nor do we think it can be justly said that because of the 
connections with the Rio Grande Road at Ogden the Southern 
Pacific was in position to discriminate at will against the Union 
Pacific in such wise as to greatly impair the latter road’s carrying 
trade upon eastbound freights. In this connection it is said that 
since the consolidation, notwithstanding the former published rates 
are maintained, the favoring attitude of the Southern Pacific to 
the Union Pacific practically destroyed the carrying trade from 
Ogden to the east for the Rio Grande system and necessitated 
the construction by the latter road of a new connection for Cali- 
fornia points, and that such would have been the fate of the 
Union Pacific upon disagreement as to rates with the Southern 
Pacific. 

In reference to this point, we think it is pertinent to consider 
the acts of Congress known as the Pacific Railroad acts. These 
acts required the two roads, the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific, to be “operated and used for all purposes of communi- 
cation, travel, and transportation, so far as the public and govern- 
ment are concerned, as one connected, continuous line” (12 Stat. 
489, 495, Act of July 1, 1862, Sec. 12), and in such operation and 
use “to afford and secure to ecch equal advantages and facilities 
as to rates, time, and transportation, without any discrimination 
of any kind in favor of the road or business of any or either of 
said companies, or adverse to the road or business of any or 
either of the others.” (13 Stat. 356, 362, Act of July 2, 1864, 
Sec. 15.) They also authorized the consolidation of the 
roads. 

These acts, it is said, are only intended to secure the per- 
manent physical connection of the roads and to provide for equal 
accommodations upon the basis of independent carriage, and 
outline no method by which the two roads can be compelled to 
make a joint through rate; and that at the time of the stock 
transfer there was no such provision in the interstate commerce 
acts. Therefore it is said that the Union Pacific, no less than 
the Rio Grande, would have been practically at the mercy of 
the Southern Pacific in the favoratle or unfavorable treatment 
which might have been accorded to it in the matter of through 
business to be transported eastwardly. 

The purpose of Congress to secure one permanent road to the 
coast, so far as physical continuity is concerned, is apparent, 
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but we do not think the acts stop with that requirement. It is 
provided that facilities as to rates, time and transportation shall 
be without any discrimination of any kind in favor of either of 
said companies or adverse to the road or business of any or 
either of the others; and the purpose of Congress to secure a 
continuous line of roads, operating from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific coast as one road, is further emphasized in the act 
of Congress of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. Ill.), making it an offense 
for any officer or agent of the companies authorized to construct 
the roads, or engaged in the operation thereof, to refuse to 
operate and use the same for all purposes of communication, 
transportation, and travel, so far as the public and government 
are concerned, as one continuous line, and making it a mis- 
demeanor to refuse, in such operation and use, to afford and 
secure to each of said roads equal advantages and facilities 
as to rates, time and transportation, without any discrimination 
of any kind in favor of or adverse to any or either of said 
companies. 

Such practices of systematic and preconcerted discrimination 
as are said to have destroyed the Rio Grande’s carrying trade. as 
a connection for the east for business at Ogden, would have 
violated the statute as discriminations adverse to the Union 
Pacific and be equally violative of the letter and spirit of the 
acts of Congress. Certainly such discriminations could be re- 
strained by the courts (Union Pacific Railway Company vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 163 U. S. 
564, 603, 604) and might possibly have resulted in a forfeiture 
of all rights under the acts of Congress. 

The obligation to keep faith with the government continued, as 
did the legislative power of Congress concerning these roads, 
notwithstanding changed forms of ownership and reorganiza- 
tion. (Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. Mason City, etc., 


Railroad Company, 199 U. S. 160.) 
It is further contended that the real purpose in acquiring the 


stock was not to obtain the control of the Southern Pacific as a 
system, but to secure the California connection via Ogden and 
to avoid the situation which has been termed the “bottling up” 
of the Union Pacific at that point. That process, we have 
undertaken to show, might have been detrimental to the Southern 
Pacific business in California, as it is apparent that much of 
it would not have gone over the “Sunset” route of the Southern 
Pacific. 

It may be conceded, as is undoubtedly the fact, that the con- 
nection at Ogden was a valuable one, the one practically and 
largely, if not exclusively, used in the transportation of freight to 
and from the state of California; but this case is not to be de- 
cided upon the theory that only so much of the Southern Pa- 
cific system as operates between Ogden and San Francisco has 
been acquired. 

Conceding for this purpose that it might have been legitimate, 
had it been practicable, to acquire the California connection at 
Ogden over the old Central Pacific line, we must consider what 
was in fact done; and that was the purchase of the controlling 
interest in the entire Southern Pacific system, consisting of 
ocean and river lines with a mileage of about 3,500 miles, and 
railroad lines aggregating over 8,000 miles, together forming 
a transportation system from New York and other Atlantic 
ports to San Francisco and Portland and other Pacific coast 
points, besides a steamship line from San Francisco and Port- 
land and other Pacific coats points, with various branches and 
connections, besides a steamship line from San Francisco to 
Panama and from San Francisco to the Orient, and a half in- 
terest in another line between the two latter points. 

The purchase may be judged by what it in fact accomplished 
and the natural and probable consequences of that which was 
done. Because it would have been lawful to gain, by purchase 
or otherwise, an entrance into California over the old Central 
Pacific, does not render it legal to acquire the entire system, 
largely engaged in interstate commerce in competition with the 
purchasing road. 

In determining the validity of this combination we have a 
right to look also to the intent and purpose of those who con- 
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ducted the transactions from which it arose and to the objects 
had in view. (Swift & Co. vs. United States, supra, 396; United 
States vs. St. Louis Terminal, 224 U. S. 383, 395.) 

It appears that at the time the Union Pacific was about to 
raise the means to effect the Southern Pacific stock purchase, it 
authorized the issuance of $100,000,000 of bonds “for the purpose 
of meeting present and future financial requirements of the com- 
pany,” provision being made for the use of the proceeds from 
$40,000,000 of this amount in the purchase of the Southern 
Pacific stock, with no designation whatever as to the purpose to 
which the balance ($60,000,000) should be applied. 

It is said that the remaining $60,000,000 was intended to be 
used in the acquisition of a part interest in the railroad system 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Company in view 
of the imminent probability of the purchase of that system by 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company and the Great Northern 
Railway Company. As a matter of fact, the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern, having each secured a half interest in the 
Burlington, the Union Pacific did acquire a large amount of the 
Northern Pacific stock with this $60,000,000. 

The failure to secure control of the Northern Pacific by 
acquiring a majority of its common stock resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Northern Securities Company terminating in the 
litigation of the Northern Securities case and the judgment of 
this court reported in 193 U. S. 197. When that combination 
was declared illegal, the Union Pacific interests undertook to 
compel a return of the Northern Pacific stock which it had 
turned over to the Northern Securities Company, and opposed 
a distribution among the stockholders of the latter company 
of the stock of the Northern Pacific Company and the Great 
Northern Company, which had been put into the combination. 
That attempt was dealt with in Harriman vs. Northern Securi- 
ties Company (197 U. S. 244), and of the effect of the return 
of the Northern Pacific stock to the Union Pacific interests, 
instead of the distribution of the stock and assets of the Northern 
Securities Company among its stockholders, this court said (P. 
297): 

“It is clear enough that the delivery to complainants of a 
majority of the total Northern Pacific stock and a ratable dis- 
tribution of the remaining assets to the other securities stock- 
holders would not only be in itself inequitable, but would directly 
contravene the object of the Sherman law and the purposes of 
the government suit. 

“The Northern Pacific’s system, taken in connection with the 
Burlington system, is competitive with the Union Pacific system, 
and it seems obvious to us, the entire road considered, that 
decree sought by complainants would tend to smother that com- 
petition.” 

In view of the testimony, we think the evident purpose of 
issuing the $100,000,000 of bonds was to acquire a fund to be 
used for the acquisition of the stock of the Southern Pacific, a 
great competitive system, and also to acquire the stocks of 
other competing roads. 

After acquiring the Southern Pacific stock Mr. Harriman, 
who dominated in the affairs of the Union Pacific, became 
president and chairman of the executive committee of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, with the same ample power which he had 
in like positions in the Union Pacific Company and the com- 
panies owned and controlled by it. These facts cannot be lost 
sight of in determining the object and scope of the transaction 
in question, which resulted, as we have said, in that unified con- 
trol, which has in its power the suppression of competition. 

But it is said that no such control was, in fact, obtained: 
that at no time did the Union Pacific acquire a majority of the 
stock of the Southern Pacific, and that at first it acquired but 37 
and a fraction per cent., which was afterward somewhat in- 
creased and diminished until about 46 per cent. of the stock 1s 
now held. In any event, this stock did prove sufficient to obtain 
the control of the Southern Pacific. 

It may be true that in small corporations the holding of 
less than a majority of the stock would not amount to contrcl, 
but the testimony in this case is ample to show that, distributed 
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as the stock is among many stockholders, a compact, united 
ownership of 46 per cent. is ample to control the operations 
of the corporation. This is frankly admitted in the testimony of 
Mr. Harriman, the prime mover in the purchase of the Southern 
Pacific. It was purchased, he declared, for the purpose of get- 
ting a dominating interest in the Southern Pacific Company, 
and, he added, the Union Pacific did thus acquire such interest 

Reaching the conclusion that the Union Pacific thus obtained 
the control of a competing railroad system and thereby effected 
a combination in restraint of trade within the meaning of the 
Sherman act, the question remains, What should be the relief in 
such circumstances? 

The remedies provided in the statute, generally speaking, were 
said by this court in the Standard Oil case (supra) to be two- 
fold in character (P. 78): 

“First: To forbid the doing in the future of acts like those 
which we have found to have been done in the past which 
would be violative of the statute. 

“Second: 
effectively dissolve the combination found to exist in violation 
of the statute, and thus neutralize the extension and continually 
operating force which the possession of the power unlawfully 
obtained has brought and will continue to bring about.” 

In applying this general rule of relief we must deal with,each 
case as we find it, and in the present one the object to be 
attained is to restrain the operation of and effectually terminate 
the combination, created by the transfer of the stock to the 
Union Pacific Company. 

In our opinion, the decree should provide an injunction against 
the right to vote this stock while in the ownership or control of 
the Union Pacific Company, or any corporation owned by it, or 
while held by any corporation or persons for the Union Pacific 
Company, and forbid any transfer or disposition thereof in suca 
wise as to continue its control; and should provide an injunc- 
tion against the payment of dividends upon such stock while thus 
held, except to a receiver to be appointed by the court, who 
shall collect and hold such dividends until disposed of by the 
decree of the court. 

As the court below dismissed the government’s bill, it was 
unnecessary there to consider the disposition of the shares of 
stock acquired by the Union Pacific Company, which acquisition, 
we hold, constituted an unlawful combination, in violation of the 
anti-trust act. 

In order to effectually conclude the operating force of the 
combination, such disposition should be made subject to the 
approval and decree of the court, and any plan for the disposi- 
tion of this stock must be such as to effectually dissolve the 
unlawful combination thus created. 

The court shall proceed, upon the presentation of any plan, to 
hear the government and defendants, and may bring in any 
additional parties whose presence may be necessary to a final 
disposition of the stock in conformity to the views herein ex- 
pressed, 

As to the suggestion made at the oral argument by the 
attorney general in response to a query from the court as to 
the nature of the decree that one might be entered which, while 
destroying the unlawful combination, in so far as the Union 
Pacific secured control of the competing line of road extending 
from New Orleans and Galveston to San Francisco and Port- 
land, would permit the Union Pacific to retain the Central Pa- 
cific connection from Ogden to San Francisco and thereby to 
control that line to the coast, thus effecting such a continuity of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific from the Missouri river to 
San Francisco as was contemplated by the acts of Congress 
under which they were constructed, it should be said that noth- 
ing herein shall be considered as preventing the government or 
any party in interest, if so desiring, from presenting to the court 
a plan for accomplishing this result, or as preventing the court 
from adopting and giving effect to any such plan so presented. 

Any plan or plans shall be presented to the court within 
three months from the receipt of the mandate of this court, fail- 
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ing which or upon the rejection by the court of plans submitted 
within such time the court shall proceed by receivership and 
sale, if necessary, to dispose of such stock in such wise as to 
dissolve such unlawful combination. 

The government has appealed from the decree, which is a gen- 
eral one, dismissing the bill. So far as concerns the attempt 
to acquire the Northern Pacific stock and the stock of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, afterward 
abandoned, and a certain interest in the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Company and other features of the case 
which were dealt with and disposed of by the decree and 
opinion of the court below, it is sufficient, without going into 
these matters in detail, to say that as to them we find no reason 
to disturb the action of the court below; but for the reasons. 
stated the decree should be reversed and one entered in con- 
formity to the views herein expressed, so far as concerns the 
acquistion of the Southern Pacific stock. 

Reversed in part, the Circuit Court to retain its jurisdiction 
to see that the decree above outlined is made effectual. 

Justice Van Devanter took no part in the hearing or determina- 
tion of this case. 





A CRITICISM OF RAILROAD HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


In an address before the American Association of Railway 
Surgeons at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago on October 16, Dr. 
Frank Allport, of Chicago, severely criticized many of the rail- 
way hospital and relief associations. 

He said he recognized the propriety of physicians working 
for corporations under a previously understood agreement, pro- 
viding for the rendering of their services at reduced rates, but 
he objected to the insurance plan by which physicians are re- 
quired to treat all sorts of diseases for the men, real or fancied, 
and advocated a stated rate of compensation for specified serv- 
ices. He continued, in part: 

There has crept into railroad management, during the last few 
years, a desire on the part of a few railroads, under the excuse 
of philanthropy, to shift the financial burden of the injured 
employees onto the shoulders of the men themselves. Thus have 
come into existence the various hospital or beneficiary associa- 
tions connected with a few of the roads that care for sick and 
injured railroad employees. The money for their support is 
raised by taxing each employee a certain sum (let us say 50 
cents) a month, which is taken out of his wages. Thus, for $6 
a year he becomes insured against medical and surgical services 
for practically all diseases and injuries except those of a dis- 
graceful character. These services the surgeons of the road are 
compelled to render for the small compensation which they re- 
ceive. Under the ruling of some of these associations the men 
are compelled to accept membership, while in others this act is 
called voluntary, but it might as well be disclosed in its true 
light, for if a man does not join the association he is soon made 
to understand that he is persona non grata. In some of the 
associations the road is released from personal damage suits the 
instant that benefits are accepted; in others, this is not the case. 

The management of the association and its finances is con- 
ducted practically by officers of the road; the low salaried men 
may, it is true, be represented on the board of management by 
one of their number, but it is reasonably certain that his influence 
will not be very far reaching. 

These associations were originally planned for the benefit of 
the poor men, the low-salaried men of the road, but on at least 
one or two roads with which I am familiar, the high-salaried 
men from the president down have availed themselves of the 
privilege of membership, and I know of one high-salaried of- 
ficial who required and secured the performance of a laparotomy, 
under the $6 a year clause. When placed upon the defensive 
the roads seek refuge under the claim that they hold them- 
selves responsible for any deficit that may arise from time to 
time in the management of the fund; but as a matter of fact, it 
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may be said that the membership fees are so arranged thai 


there is practically no deficit. In fact, on some roads there is a 
large surplus which, of course, is held in the hands of the 
management. 

Most of the railroads that have adopted the Hospital Associa- 
tion plan voluntarily and ostentatiously contribute a few 
thousand dollars for its support; but even though this contribu- 
tion is a large one (which it is reasonably safe to say it is not), 
it would almost surely fall far short of equalling the annuai 
sickness, funeral and court expenses incidental to the old method 
of dealing with injured employees. 

It will thus be seen that this adroit and ingenious scheme is a 
source of enormous saving to the road, as it almost, if not quite 
entirely, releases it from all financial obligations, so far as 
the care of its injured men is concerned. It can therefore 
be readily understood why some railroads are so enthusiastic 
over the plan, for under the ostensible purpose of benevolent 
and unselfish philanthropy, based upon the Samaritan-like desire 
to see that the poor employees are properly cared for when sick 
or ailing, and properly buried when dead, they have slipped in 
the clause that they shall be properly attended when injured in 
the: service, and shall be properly examined for service from 
time to time, which lifts a great load of financial obligation 
from the back of the corporation. It can also be clearly com- 
prehended why the men are satisfied, for by the payment of a 
small monthly assessment they are insured against practically 
all doctors’, hospital and undertakers’ bills, and are additionally 
compensated for the loss of an eye, a finger, a leg, etc. 

A distinct objection to the plan, however, must be mentioned 
in considering matters from the standpoint of the employee, 
consisting of the inferiority of underpaid work. Under the hos- 
pital association plan the doctor is almost invariably insufficiently 
paid for his work, for it must be remembered that under this 
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plan the doctor not only has to care for injuries received dur- 
ing service, but almost all other forms of physical disability as 
well. In view of the fact that his pay is ridiculously small and 
that he is constantly being consulted by the men for real or fan- 
cied diseases because it costs them nothing to secure his service, 
he is sure to become imposed upon, disgruntled and discouraged, 
and under these circumstances cannot enter heartily into his 
work, nor render his best services. Thus while the plan looks 
satisfactory to the insured man, he is reasonably certain sooner 
or later to receive unwilling and therefore inferior medical and 
surgical services. 

Dr. Allport quoted from a report of the relief department of 
one railway, stating that the whole cost of its services, includ- 
ing company surgeons’ salaries, fees paid other surgeons and 
hospital expenses, was $1.85 per case. These cases involved 
operations of all sorts from the dressing of a bruised finger to 
double amputations or trephining. 





; DERAILMENT AT GLEN LOCH, PA. 





In the derailment of westbound passenger train No. 19, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Glen Loch, Pa., on the night of 
November 27, two passengers and two sleeping car conductors 
were killed and 49 passengers were injured. Eight cars fell 
down a bank about 20 ft. high and one steel sleeping car was 
badly crushed near one end by striking against the corner of a 
heavily loaded coal car standing on a track at the foot of the 
bank. The four persons killed were in the east end of this sleep- 
ing car. The train was derailed at a bridge, or just after passing 
over it. After the accident it was noticed that the bridge had 
sagged about ten inches, but the general manager’s committee, 
making an investigation with a view to arriving at the cause of 
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Glen Loch Bridge, After Derailment. 


Part of Picture on Preceding Page. 
Derailment at Glen Loch, Pennsylvania. 
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the derailment has not determined as yet whether this sagging 
was the cause or the result of it. 

The train consisted of two locomotives, a postal car, a baggage 
and smoking car, one day car, and nine sleeping cars. The 
engines and first two cars remained on the roadbed and the two 
rear cars of the train did not leave the track. All of .the cars 
were of steel and, except as above, the car-bodies were not seri- 
ously crushed or distorted. 

The situation of the five sleeping cars which suffered most 
severely, as they appeared immediately after the accident, is 
shown in the large photograph reproduced herewith. At the 
right of the picture may be seen the coal car which was the 
cause of the serious crushing of the sleeping car in which the 
four persons were killed. 

One of the two smaller pictures shows the point where the 
bridge failed, and the other the appearance of the track at this 
point after the train had passed over it. The bridge that failed 
was a plate girder, the girders being 71 it. 6 in. and 66 ft. 3 in. 
long on the north side and 84 ft. 6 in. and 75 ft. 6 in. long 
on the south side; and 7 ft. deep. It spanned the tracks of the 
Trenton cut-off, the cut-off tracks running from northeast to 
southwest, assuming that the main line runs from east to west. 
The west end of the east span and the east end of the west span 
rested on a box girder 17 in. wide and 24 in. deep, and this in 
turn was supported by a row of vertical latticed columns 12 in. 
x 12 in., resting on a stone pier which stands between the tracks 
of the cut-off. The pairs of columns are braced diagonally, 
with angle-iron braces, as shown. The failure occurred at the 
head of the righthand column, looking west, and the bridge floor 
sank about 10 in., as shown. 





AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS ON LAKE 
SHORE SINGLE TRACK. 





The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has recently put in 
service automatic block signals on its Michigan division between 
Elkhart and White Pigeon, 19 miles, single track, and the circular 
issued to trainmen when the signals were put in use was ac- 
companied by a diagram, a reduced copy of which is shown 
herewith, illustrating the way in which the signals work by 
means of five typieal situations of two trains, a westbound and 
an eastbound, approaching a meeting point. 

The signals are three-position upper quadrant. At the meeting 
point the signal set just beyond the outgoing end of the passing 
track has a square end blade with the lights arranged vertically 
(13 ft. centers), the indication thus being absolute stop. The 
signals at the entrances to the passing tracks and all signals 
between stations have blades with pointed ends and have the 
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at Bristol 8 miles and Vistula 13 miles. The distances between 
these stations are as indicated, and the number of blocks between 
stations is, eastbound, as follows: Three, three, four, four. 
Westbound, it is the same. 

For protection against opposing trains the signals are ar- 
ranged so that each block extends from one passing track to the 
next; and the indications of the signals having pointed blades, 
between stations, are the same as they would be on double track; 
that is to say, an engineman encountering such a signal in- 
dicating stop may proceed after having stopped, excepting to find 
a train, an open switch, or a broken rail, except when proceeding 
under protection of flag from the last absolute block signal. 

When an absolute signal is found at stop and it remains in 
that position and if there be ro operator on duty there and the 
train despatcher cannot be reached by telephone, it can proceed 
only under protection of flag and under control to the next 
block signal which it finds in the proceed or the caution position. 
There is a telephone, on the despatcher’s circuit, near each 
absolute block signal. 

When an absolute signal indicates stop, an approaching train 
must be stopped three hundred feet in the rear of the signal so 
as to clear the passing track. 

The switchstands on this piece of road are seven feet high, 
the high switchstands formerly in use having been taken down. 





A preliminary statement of the number of poles purchased 
during 1911 has just been issued by the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. It shows that of the 
total of 3,418,020 poles 227,647, or 6.7 per cent., were purchased 
by the steam railways. 


ImporTANT LINE FoR Peru.—In the latter part of 1911 was 
completed a preliminary field survey of the Oroya-Tarma-Port 
Werthman Railway, which is to start from a point on the Central 
Railway of Peru near Oroya and descend through Tarma, La 
Merced, and the Chancha Mayo country to the Perene colony of 
the Peruvian Corporation on the Perene river, and eventually to 
deep water on the Ucayali river. The German house of Arthur 
Koppel made the survey under a contract with the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, and it is generally understood that the Peruvian Cor- 
poration has an interest in the execution of the work. The 
Chancha Mayo valley yields a considerable quantity of first-class 
coffee, rum, and products like annatto (a vegetable dye,) fruits, 
medicinal and tanners’ barks, cacao, coca leaves, and some cotton. 
The projected road should enable the country to develop its 
timber for construction work in the Sierra, as well as for export, 
and the vegetable ivory, or tagua nut, industry might also be 
made profitable. The road would also form an important. link 
in the connection of the waters of the Pacific with those of 
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NOTES ON FRENCH 


RAILWAY PRACTICE. 


Based on a Visit to the Locomotive and Car Repair Shops 


of the Paris, 


Lyons & Mediterranean Railway at Paris. 


By Henry W. Jacoss. 


The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway is the largest 
in France, having over 6,000 miles of line and operating 3,300 
steam locomotives, 273 electric vehicles, 18 steam railway 
motors, 7,000 passenger cars and 97,000 freight cars. It 
extends south from Paris to the Mediterranean, as its name 
indicates, and has practically a monopoly of the through 
‘traffic of all central and south-eastern France. It is larger 
than any English railway and has three main repair shops, 
the principal one being near Lyons and another older one at 
Paris. I had an opportunity of visiting the latter. I had 
heard so much of the small size of European trains and 
locomotives that 1 was much surprised to find in the service 
of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway some modern 
heavy express locomotives that would be a credit in weight 
and capacity to almost any American railway. I refer par- 
ticularly to a superheated steam Pacific type locomotive that 
was undergoing general repairs at the Paris shops. 

As in England, there is a departmental organization with 
a mechanical department called “equipment and traction.” 
This has at its head an honorary engineer-in-chief, an en- 
gineer-in-chief and an assistant, besides separate officers in 
charge respectively of locomotives, cars, and electric installa- 
tions, together with three shop superintendents, three en- 
gineers in charge of locomotive operation, including round- 
houses and enginemen, besides eight district men subordinate 
to these three. The engineer-in-chief has a further staff, con- 
sisting of a chief clerk, chief accountant, engineer-in-charge 
of outside work, chief of laboratory, engineer of tests, en- 
gineer in charge of stores, and chief in charge of fuel. 

The Paris shops make about 100 general locomotive repairs 
a year and have a general foreman in charge, as in America. 
The equipment is not nearly as modern as at Crewe, England, 
but it was explained that the Paris shops were shortly to be 
vacated entirely for any except light repairs, and that, there- 
fore, it was not worth while to put in any modern machinery 
and tools. It was rather a surprise to note an engine belted 
to the shafting with an 1855 date plate on it in the main 
machine shop. In contrast to the old and slow moving 
machinery were the modern emery grinders which were even 
equipped with signs stating to what speeds the wheels should 
be tested, operated and at what diameters they should be 
removed. This, of course, represents the best practice. 


SPEED RECORDERS ARE USED ON THE LOCOMOTIVES. 


It is apparent that the French retain machinery in service 
much longer that is practiced with us or with the English, 
and beyond the time when it should be obsoleted. This is 
all the more surprising because of the great mechanical in- 
genuity of the French, as is witnessed in refinement of design 
of the various locomotive parts, particularly valve arrange- 
ments. Many examples of such ingenuity I was particularly 
impressed with, including the speed-recording device which 
is applied apparently to all express locomotives. I counted 
forty of these devices under repair in the tool room attached 
to the Paris shops. The application of these speed-recorders 
to express locomotives is undoubtedly a good thing and 
should find greater favor in this country. Only on two or 
three progressive American roads, that I know of, have 
speed-recorders been generally introduced. 

Again, in France, as in England, I was impressed with the 
great superiority of the plate frame over the bar frame, which 
is exclusively used in America. It seems that some years 
ago ten locomotives with bar frames were acquired by the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean. All of these frames gave 
trouble by continued breaking and had eventually to be re- 
Placed by plate frames. I was given a vivid description of 


the sinuous yielding of the bar frame tu the stresses to which 
the locomotive is subjected; the deep plate girders are, of 
course, absolutely rigid. The plate frames are punched out 
for the frame jaws and frame fittings and then slotted ten 
at a time, as in England. This is a rather slow and expensive 
operation which seems destined to be superseded by a method 
now adopted in some of the locomotive building works, viz., 
of cutting the frame jaws, etc., out closely to dimensions with 
the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. There was no question but’ what 
this method gives a reduction in the cost of manufacture. 


FRENCH LOCOMOTIVES ARE WELL BALANCED. 


Many of the smaller and older locomotives are of the inside 
cylinder crank axle type, like those in England. The heavy 
modern express locomotives of eight-wheel, Atlantic and 
Pacific types, usually have four cylinders of the same size, if 
simple; the inside cylinders are low pressure, if compound. 
The newer passenger locomotives are mostly either compound 
or superheater of the Schmidt type. 

The four-cylinder arrangement, whether simple or com- 
pound, undoubtedly gives a better balanced locomotive and 


‘to this question of mechanical balance the French evidently 


give careful attention. For the turning of the journals and 
inside crank bearings of the cranked axle drivers a special 
machine about the size of a quartering machine or driving 
wheel lathe is used. This is massive and rigid and does good 
work, but is operated very slowly, as indeed seems to be the 
case with most of the machines I saw running. 

I was favorably impressed with the very accurate scale on 
which all passenger car wheels are weighed and rotated to 
determine their balance. Only 750 grammes (1.65 lbs.) 
eccentricity of weight is permitted in a pair of coach wheels. 
This is done, I was informed, to make the cars smooth run- 
ning and avoid complaints of passengers. In this, as in the 
case of speed-recorders, we might do well to tear a leaf from 
European experience. While slight eccentricities in coach 
wheels do not affect our heavy car construction to the extent 
that a similar eccentricity would affect the light cars in use ° 
in Europe, for the balancing of a locomotive, some such 
device should undoubtedly be used. We are well aware that 
many an epidemic of rail failures is due to improperly bal- 
anced engines. 

Among other refinements of locomotive design and opera- 
tion are the two-stage air pump, the air cylinders being ar- 
ranged as a steeple compound, the universal use of the 
variable nozzle to suit the sharpness of the draft to the steam 
demands of the locomotive; and the cutting down of wind 
resistance by changing the shape of the cab. One was again 
impressed in the care exercised in annealing and heat treating 
of side and main rods and all reciprocating parts, and in the 
light sections of the pistons. 

The passenger car journals after being turned are coated 
with oil and then tied up with straw to protect against the 
weather and against being burred in handling. All of this 
careful attention to the mechanical balance and the working 
parts of the locomotive undoubtedly contributes to the won- 
derful smoothness and quietness with which these engines 
run. While standing near the track, an express train came 
by at full speed, but there was no clanking of the locomotive; 
more slowly there moved into the roundhouse one of the big 
Pacific type engines, but it ran with a softness of a well-made 
automobile, there being no signs of rod play or working 
journals. The renowned quietness with which trains start 
out of the station throughout Europe is due partly to this 
smooth working of the locomotive, as well as to the care with 
which the locomotive is handled by the engineer. It is also 
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due in a large part to the way in which trains are coupled up. 
The coupling principle is quite different from that used in 
America, the right-and-left hand screw coupling being uni- 
versally used. This coupling seems to have become standard 
thus permitting interchange of equipment over all lines; the 
screw coupling is also used on freight cars on the Continent 
of Europe, while the link and hook is still used on the freight 
cars of Great Britain. 

The cars on a passenger train are coupled together as 
follows: On either side of the end sills of the underframes 
are spring buffers: The screw coupling does not connect to 
the car through any spring. The cars are thus screwed to- 
gether in a state of compression against these spring buffers 
throughout the length of the train, instead of being in a state 
of tension as with our American coupling. With the very 
light equipment this principle works very well and there is 
not the familiar taking-up of slack in the starting of a train 
that we experience in America. 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING. 


The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean mechanical officials have 
given the subject of oxy-acetylene welding a great deal of 
careful and detail study. Wherever it is feasible to apply the 
process economically it has been developed. The seams of 
casings of all kinds are welded together instead of being 
riveted; defective and worn castings are filled out so as to 
be usable; crank axles are repaired, and even light and 
heavy parts that have been broken are welded together. 
Similarly the oxy-acetylene process has been used to a large 
_ extent in work on the frames and brake rigging of cars. As 
at Crewe, in England, I found that the practice of safe-ending 
flues was to braze the ends on; in the last year this practice 
has been discontinued in favor of oxy-acetylene welding. 
The safe end is butted to the flue and welded, while turning 
slowly in a machine like a flue cutting-off machine. I was 
told that this gave an extremely good weld and that there are 
no failures in flues at the weld, the weld being actually 
stronger that the rest of the flue. My observation, both of 
the manner of actually doing the weld, and of the finished 
flues confirm this information, and later I had the opportunity 
of seeing welded flue sections at the K6niglische Technische 
Hoheschule in Cologne. In addition, I was told that great 
savings had been made in the Paris shops in the restoration 
of flues wherever they had pitted. The process was to clean 
the flues by thoroughly rattling after which they were ex- 
amined for any pits and cracks and these were filled up by 
the oxy-acetylene welding process. 

The Servé tube is in quite general use. These are 2% in. 
inside diameter, and are provided with longitudinal ribs or 
flanges extending inward radially for about % in., there being 
about 6 or 7 such ribs in each flue. These ribs extend length- 
wise parallel to the axis of the flue, and are not spiralled; the 
advantage claimed for them is that the extra metal in the flanges 
takes up more of the heat as the gases pass through the flues, 
conducting this heat to the flue walls and into the water of 
the boiler, thus giving a higher rate of evaporation per square 
foot of flue surface than the plain flues. However, I am in- 
formed that the actual thermal advantages are slight, and that 
the construction has given rise to practical objections in the 
way of the flues tending to clog up easily with soot and cinders, 
being therefore more expensive to clean out. The theoretical 
increase in evaporative efficiency is not obtained, and the higher 
first cost is not warranted. ; 

COPPER AND BRASS USED EXTENSIVELY. 


Again, as in England, I observed the use of copper for fire- 
boxes and staybolts. I was informed that on the newer loco- 
motives a fine quality of manganese bronze was used in the fire- 
boxes and the flue sheets. The large fire doors are divided into 
three sections, only one being swung inwardly and upwardly at 
a time, admitting only one-third of the quantity of cold air and 
permitting the distribution of coal (or briquettes) to the right, 
left or middle, according to the section of door used. 
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Another use of brass unusual in America was in connection 
with the jackets. These brass parts are not polished as they 
used to be when they were used on American railroads in the 
days of red-painted driving wheels and landscape-painted tend- 
ers. The French jackets, like the English, are carefully painted, 
although the engines do not present the harmonious simplicity of 
appearance and color which makes British locomotives famous. 

METHOD OF PAYING SHOP MEN. 

Throughout all of the locomotive repair operations, although 
the men are guaranteed their day’s wages, the pay is proportion- 
ate to the amount of work turned out, this practice seeming to 
be much more generally employed, both on the Paris, Lyons & 
Mediterranean and at the great Crewe shops than we find on 
many American railroads. There were evidences on every hand 
of painstaking and careful workmanship, a workmanship which 
made itself felt later in the nice working of the locomotive and 
in the enormous mileages obtained from the locomotives. The 
superintendent of the Paris shops told me that the engines com- 
ing to him for repair average between three and four hundred 
thousand kilometers between repairs. This is equivalent to over 
200,000 miles, and is a most creditable performance. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the mechanics were working 
undér a stimulative method of pay their movements seemed to 
be very listless and leisurely, not compared with the activity 
of the American or English workers. I would attribute this 
condition in part to the fact that smoking was permitted while 
the men were at work. Perhaps also the influence of the form 
of trade unionism practiced in France had a restrictive effect on 
output. I was told that about one-third of the men were or- 
ganized, although the organization did not have any agreement 
with the company as such, but was secret on the part of the 
men. A peculiar form of trade unionism has originated, known 
as syndicalism. The belief of the syndicalists is that each in- 
dustry should be owned and operated by the workers in that 
industry, the foreman and other officials necessary to direct the 
operations being elective like the legislative and administrative 
bodies of a municipal, county or state government. The method 
of possible compensation to the present owners of these indus- 
tries has as yet not found a place in the syndicalists’ programme. 

The men work from 6:45 in the morning to 11:45. After 1% 
hours for lunch they work from 1:15 to 6:15, making a 10-hour 
day. The clerical forces at the shops work 2 hours less, quit- 
ting an hour earlier in the morning and also in the afternoon. 
The men are paid in cash twice a month. 

While the drinking of ales, beers and light wines is general 
among all classes in Europe, there seems to be in France a 
resentment against excessive thirst for alcohol. 

ENGINE HOUSE DESIGN IS PECULIAR. 


The roundhouses are similar to those in America except 
that they are built on a smaller circle. However, the entire 
turntable pit is covered by a circular platform that turns with 
the turntable. This practice is true also of England, and has 
the advantage that material can be trucked across the platform 
from any direction, the whole space between the rails and the 
radial roundhouse tracks being paved so that this trucking may 
be done. The covering of the turntable pit will further appeal 
to anyone who has had any experience in running a round- 
house, as men often fall into the pit, especially at night, and 
from the point of view of safety alone the expense of the cov- 
ered pit would seem justifiable. 

In another respect also, these French roundhouses differ from 
those in the United States, in that they are roofed over com- 
pletely in the centre. Where good smoke jacks are used these 
covered roundhouses are quite as free from smoke and gases 
as our open roundhouses, and give much greater protection to 
the men in the winter time, although the winters in France are 
not nearly so severe as those experienced by. our northern rail- 
ways. One interesting feature of the roundhouse was the little 
clock tower surmounting its roof. It was of graceful, though 
archaic design, and showed the French love for architectural 
embellishment even on a roundhouse. 





THE HOPATCONG-SLATEFORD CUT-OFF. 


This Recently Completed Lackawanna Line Which Embraces 
Some of the Heaviest Railway Work Ever Done in this Country. 


By C. W. Simpson, 


Resident Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 








The recently completed Hopatcong-Slateford cut-off of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, a preliminary description of 
which was published in the Railway Age Gazette of August 14, 
1908, was opened to traffic on December 24, 1911, and has been 
in continuous operation since that date. The double track 
main line of the Lackawanna extends from Hoboken, N. J., 
through Scranton, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y., passing through the 
Blue Ridge mountains at the famous Delaware Water Gap, 


The object of the cut-off is the elimination of this detour, to- 
gether with a large amount of curvature and heavy grades. 

An average of 20 passenger and milk trains and 35 freight 
trains pass over this portion of the line daily, about 55 per cent 
of the freight trains being slow trains and the rest manifest. 
The tonnage eastbound is very largely in excess of that west- 
bound on account of the large number of coal, refrigerator and 
stock cars returning westward empty. For this reason the 
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The Hopatcong-Slatetord Cut-Off of 


which is a controlling point. By an inspection of the accom- 
panying map it will be seen that a straight line between Hoboken 
and the Delaware Water Gap intersects the railroad near Land- 
ing station, at the south end of Lake Hopatcong. Between this 
point and the Delaware Water Gap the old road, following the 
lines of least resistance from a construction viewpoint, makes 
a wide detour to the south, passing through Washington, N. J. 


the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


saving on westbound traffic results mainly from reduction in 
distance as compared with the reduction in grade for eastbound 
traffic. 
ALINEMENT AND GRADIENT. 
The new line branches from the old about a quarter of a mile 
west of Landing station, crosses the Morris canal on a steel 
bridge, the only steel structure on the new line, and immediately 














Suspended Track Used for Making Fill on Section 5. 
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begins to descend on the maximum gradient of 29 ft. to the 
mile, compensated. A few hundred feet beyond the canal the 
line crosses the Musconetcong river and then passes the divide 
between this river and the Lubber Run creek in a cut a little 
more than one mile long and about 55 ft. deep. For 1,100 ft. 
of this distance the cutting was about 30 ft. below the water 
surface of a swamp. Continuing the 29 ft. grade the line runs 
northward along the eastern slope of the Lubber Run valley, 
then swings to the northwestward, crosses the valley on an 
embankment 98 ft. high, containing more than 1,000,000 cu. yds. 
of material, and crosses the divide between the Lubber Run 
creek and the Pequest river through heavy granite cuts, ag- 
gregating 900,000 cu. yds. and a tunnel 1,000 ft. long. At the 
tunnel the grade line is 132 ft. below the surface. It was the 
original intention to take out an open cut, but when the cut was 
opened it was found that the hard rock strata, which pitch 
sharply, were separated by thin beds of a softer material which 
showed indications of rapid weathering. The tunnel was there- 
fore resorted to in order to avoid the possibility of slides during 
the construction period and subsequently. 
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on this grade to its junction with the old line at Slateford, Pa. 
After crossing this divide the line lies high up on the south slope 
of the Paulins Kill valley, affording a magnificent view across 
this beautiful valley to the Kittatinny mountains, with the Dela- 
ware Water Gap in the distance. 

The Paulins Kill river and the N. Y. S. & W. are crossed at 
Hainesburg, N. J., on a concrete arch viaduct, the top of rail 
being 120 ft. above the stream bed. About two miles west oi 
Hainesburg the line crosses the Delaware river and the old line 
of the D. L. & W. on a series of concrete arches; swings to the 
north on a 3 deg. 36 min. curve, the only curve exceeding 2 deg. 
on the entire line, and joins the old line at a point about one mil 
from the river crossing. The junction point is Slateford, Pa., a 
small village on the west bank of the Delaware river about three 
miles below the Delaware Water Gap. 

The cut-off is 28.45 miles long, being 11.12 miles shorter than 
the old line. The maximum gradient is 0.55 per cent. compen- 
sated 0.03 per degree of curvature. There is one 3 deg. 36 min. 
curve, all other curves being 2 deg. or less. All curves sharper 
than 1 deg. are connected with tangents by spirals. The follow- 











West End of Pequest Fill Showing Switchbacks on Inclined Benches in Side of Fill. 


Swinging further to the westward over a 2 deg. curve and 
running almost due west the line crosses the Pequest valley 
on an embankment three miles long, this fill being 106 ft. high 
at the river and averaging about 70 ft. in height for the entire 
three miles. This embankment, which is said to be the largest 
railroad embankment in America, required about 7,000,000 
cu. yds. of material. Several entire farms were purchased to 
provide borrow pits. The embankment is pierced by seven 
independent arch structures—two for railroads, four for high- 
ways, and one double-barreled arch carrying the Pequest river. 
From the west end of this embankment, which is the end of the 
29 ft. grade, the grade is level for six miles, excepting a rise 
and fall of 16 ft. on a 0.3 per cent. grade, introduced to drain a 
long rock cut. The alinement across the Pequest watershed 
consists of one tangent seven miles long and one tangent three 
miles long separated by a 30 min. curve having a central angle 
of 6 deg. 30 min. 

The divide between the Pequest and Paulins~Kill watersheds 
is crossed through a cut 4,700 ft. long and 90 ft. deep, requiring 
the excavation of 810,000 cu. yds. of slate rock. At this point 
the 29 ft. grade is resumed and the line continues downward 





ing table shows a brief comparison between the old and new 
lines. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PirysicaL CHARACTERISTICS OF OLD’ AND 
New LINEs. : 


Old Line. New Line. - Saving. 
SMM: Kawah eesnes sc 39.57 “ree 28.45 ae iT.32 _ 
- . 1.14%=60.19 ft. 0.55% =29.04 ft. 31.19'4t. 
Maximum grade....... per mile per mile per mile 
Number of curves..... 57 15 42 
’ (22 are 4° One 3° 36’; 
Maximum curves...... 6° 54’ 4 or So” 36° 3 others 3°18" 
| greater \ 2° or less. 
Total degrees of curva- 
eee 1,999° 439° 1,560° 
SS eee 248 ft. 16 ft. 232 ft. 
Degrees per mile...... S0° 31” 1S? 26° 35° 05’ 
Length in tunnel...... 3,971 ft. 1,000 ft. 2,971 ft. 


The double-track roadbed is built 33 ft. wide on embankments 
and 41 ft. wide in excavations, providing a 4 ft. ditch on both 
sides. All embankment slopes and excavation slopes in earth 
are 1% horizontal to 1 vertical; excavation slopes in rock are 
Y% horizontal to 1 vertical. 

The construction of the roadbed and bridges was contracted, 
and the track, signals and station buildings were built by the 
railroad company with its own forces. Roadbed excavation was 
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divided into two classes only, earth and rock; and no overhaul 
was allowed. All rock not in its natural bed and less than 
1 cu. yd. in size was classified as earth. The quantities of 
material moved were 7,943,500 cu. yds. of earth and 6,547,000 
cu. yds. of rock. At one time there were 31 steam shovels at 
work, varying in size from 55 to 80 tons. 

There are no grade crossings either of railroads or highways. 
All railroad crossings are undergrade and all highways either 
under or over. All structures are of concrete excepting the 
bridge over the Morris canal near Hopatcong. Including rail- 
road, highway and steam crossings there are 67 structures con- 
taining 266,235 cu. yds. of concrete and 2,438 tons of reinforcing 
steel. The most important structures are the Delaware river 
bridge, composed of five 150 ft., two 120 ft. and two 54 ft. arch 
spans, containing 51,376 cu. yds. of concrete and 627 tons of 
reinforcing steel, and the Paulins Kill viaduct composed of 
five 120 ft. and two 100 ft. arch spans, containing 43,212 cu. yds. 
of concrete and 735.5 tons of reinforcing steel. The Delaware 
river bridge is 1,476.8 ft. long, end to end of masonry, and has 
been said to be the largest concrete railroad bridge in America. 
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ground surface a few feet beyond the required roadbed width. 
The contractors decided to blast this entire cut, containing about 
30,000 cu. yds. with one shot. A tunnel 85 ft. long was driven at 
right angles to the center line until it reached the inside ditch 
line. The tunnel was then continued at right angles along the 
ditch line and in both directions from the first tunnel—65 ft. in 
one direction and 25 ft. in the other. At*the point where the 
first tunnel crossed the center line other laterals were run at 
right angles for about 25 ft. in each direction. The tunnels 
were loaded with 21,000 lbs. of Judson powder and 12,000 Ibs. 
of dynamite. The blast was entirely successful, about 15,000 
cu. yds. of rock being thrown entirely clear of the roadbed. 

Section No. 3 was 3.9 miles long and required the excavation 
of 2,664,582 cu. yds. of earth, 887,469 cu. yds. of rock and 1,000 
lin. ft. of double-track tunnel. Seven concrete structures re- 
quired 31,636 cu. yds. of concrete and about 160 tons of reinforc- 
ing steel. 

The rock on this section was a very hard, so called New Jer- 
sey granite. The Pequest fill, about 45 per cent. of which was 
included in this section, is divided by a high pinnacle of rock 








Rock Cut on Section 6 Showing Character of Rock 


The other structures vary in span from 3 ft. culverts up to 65 it. 
spans; the length of barrel varying from 25 ft. for some over- 
head highway bridges, to 360 ft. for some of the stream crossings. 
The maximum height of fill over any such crown is 89 ft. 
These structures will be described in more detail in a later 
issue of this paper. 

CONSTRUCTION FEATURES. 

For construction purposes the work was divided into seven 
sections. Section No. 1 was 2.7 miles long and included the 
excavation of 278,750 cu. yds. of earth and 551,743 cu. yds. of 
rock. Six structures required 14,250 cu. yds. of concrete and 
about 75 tons of reinforcing steel. F 

Section No. 2 was 2.3 miles long and required the excavation 
of 79,285 cu. yds. of earth and 835,218 cu. yds. of rock. In the 
‘ve concrete structures 10,660 cu. yds. of concrete and about 
‘3 tons of reinforcing steel were used. At one point on this 
section the center line lay along a steep side hill, crossing a 
sharp rock projection. The ground line on the center line pro- 
‘le ran from grade up to 53 ft. cutting and down almost to grade 
n a distance of 160 ft. The cutting on the high slope was about 
70 ft., and on the lower side the plane of the subgrade cut the 


Encountered; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


extending to within 12 ft. of subgrade about 2,400 ft. from the 
east end. This portion of the fill is about 100 ft. high and the 
high point above mentioned- made it practical to employ a sus- 
pended track. Two 2% in. cables placed 12 ft. apart were sup- 
ported on a 60 ft. tower on the east end, and a 135 ft. tower on 
the west end. A 150 ft. tower near the center divided the cables 
into two spans of 1,000 ft. and 1,200 ft. A 3 ft. gage track was 
suspended from the main cables by means of hangers, spaced 
12 ft. apart longitudinally, carrying 10 in. x 10 in. x 14 ft. floor 
beams on which rested 10 in. x 10 in. x 16 ft. stringers. The 
hangers consisted of a % in. wire rope suspended from the 
main cable by means of a yoke of % in. x 8 in. U shaped 
plates riding on a cast saddle. The yoke could be clamped to 
the main cable by means of two % in. bolts, and the sus- 
pended rope was attached by a % in. link and pin. A tackle 
consisting of 10 in. double blocks rove with a % in. wire rope 
was attached to the suspended rope and ¢arried the floor beam 
by means of an eye bolt passing through it. The hangers 
were kept at the proper spacing by means of % in. wire ropes 
running from hanger to hanger and clamped to the yokes. To 
prevent excessive movement in the main cables while dumping, 
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a timber tower about 30 ft. high was placed under the main 
cables near the head of the bank and moved ahead as the fill- 
ing progressed. To prevent the entire system of hangers from 
moving a large clamp was fastened to each main cable just 
ahead of the rear yoke or just behind the forward yoke, ac- 
cording to the incline of the main cables. The track rails pre- 
vented the floor froin moving longitudinally. The cars were 
dumped at the top of the bank and the empties run out on the 
suspended track. The cradle was 120 ft. long, which provided 
for an eight car train and the advancement of the head of the 
bank for 30 ft. A bridle was attached to the % in. spacer ropes 
and a wire rope connected the bridle with a winding drum near 
the west end. The cradle was moved by loosening the clamps 
on the main cables, cutting the track and pulling ahead with the 
winding drum. The track was then connected up, the hanger 
lengths adjusted by the tackle, and the stiffener tower moved 
ahead. The hanger lengths were adjusted so that the unloaded 
cradle presented an up grade to the approaching train. When 
loaded with eight empty cars the suspended track was about 
level. About 800,000 cu. yds. of material were placed by means 
of this track. 

Section No. 4 was 4.5 miles long, and included the excava- 
tion of 4,130,923 cu. yds. of earth and 345,658 cu. yds. of rock. 
Ten concrete structures required 43,264 cu. yds. of concrete and 
389 tons of reinforcing steel. This section included about 55 
per cent. of the Pequest embankment, which was placed by 
raising track as the embankment progressed. Tracks leading 
from the borrow pits were carried to the top of the embank- 
ment in inclined benches on the side of the embankment. These 
inclines were on a 1.5 per cent. grade, which allowed the 50- 
ton locomotives to haul nine 12 yd. cars. The benches were 
filled from the top with material taken from the cuts near 
the west end of the embankment. 

Section No. 5 was 6.4 miles long, and included the excavation 

















Typical Concrete Signal Tower; D. L. & W. 


of 492,771 cu. yds. of earth and 1,881,863 
the fifteen structures there are 21,233 cu. yds. of concrete and 
188 tons of reinforcing steel. Two of the embankments on this 
section were made by the use of a suspended track, similar, 
in general principle, to that previously described. Two 2% in. 
cables spaced 12 ft. apart were supported on a timber tower at 
the west end and a steel tower at the east end. The steel tower 
was so designed that the train ran between its. legs on to the 
suspended track. The 3 ft. gage track was supported on two 
4 in. x 10 in. stringers under each rail resting on 10 in. x 10 
in. floor beams which were suspended from the main cables 
by block and tackle hangers. The hangers were spaced 12 ft. 
apart and were kept at the proper spacing by two % in. x 4% 
in. iron straps running from hanger to hanger immediately 


cu. yds. of rock. In 
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below the main cables. Each hanger was suspended from a 6 
in. sheave which rode the main cable, by two % in. x 3% in. 
x 14 in. straps carrying a % in. link and pin from which the 
upper hanger block was suspended. The spacer bars were at- 
tached to these straps. The cradle was kept in place by guys 
from the inner end of the spacer bars to the base of the steel 
tower, by clamps on the main cable and by the rails of the 
track. 

In order to complete the work within the contract time it 











Firing a 16!4-Ton Blast on Section 2. 


was necessary to haul material from one cut around several 
other cuts. This entailed lowering the material about 150 ft. 
within a short distance. To accomplish this the contractor con- 
structed a double track inclined plane about 1,200 ft. long on 
a 12.5 per cent. grade. A 1 in. cable was wound on two 6 ft. 
cable drums keyed to one shaft. The speed was controlled by 
friction bands operated by hand levers. Eight 4 yd. cars were 
handled as a unit, and no power was required, as the load go- 
ing down hauled the empties up. 

Section No. 6 was 5 miles long and required the excavation 
of 55,941 cu. yds. of earth and 1,523,513 cu. yds. of rock. This 
section included the Paulins Kill viaduct. In addition to the 
viaduct there were twelve concrete structures requiring 25,988 
cu. yds. of concrete and 108.5 tons of reinforcing steel. 

Section No. 7 was 3.6 miles long, requiring the excavation 
of 241,210 cu. yds. of earth and 485,335 cu. yds. of rock ex- 
cavation. In addition to the Delaware river bridge, which was 
included in this section, there are ten other structures con- 
taining 24,616 cu. yds. of concrete and 112 tons of reinforcing 
steel. 

TRACK AND SIGNALS, 


Sections No. 6 and 7 were the first to be completed, permit- 
ting the track work to be commenced from the connection 
with the old line at Slateford, Pa. A short time later sections 
Nos. 1 and 2 were finished and track laying was started at the 
east end also. The main tracks were laid with 101 Ib. 33 ft. 
rails on 7 in. x 9 in. x 8 ft. 6 in. creosoted ties, using screw 
spikes with standard screw spike tie plates. Two spikes were 
used in each plate except on the sharper curves where the track 
was double spiked. During’ the first part of the track laying 
the ties were bored on the roadbed by hand, but later they were 
sized and bored-at the treating plant. The tracks are ballasted 
with 12 in. of crushed stone under theties. Passing tracks are 
identical with the main tracks in standards of construction, 
except that they are ballasted with screenings and a lighter 
rail is used. 

The standard fence is composed of concrete posts spaced 10 
ft. apart and five strands of plain wire. Every 200 ft. and at 
each break in alinement an anchor post supported by two brace 
posts was placed. 

At the eastern junction the interlocking is controlled by an 
electro-pneumatic machine, with route, locking detector cir- 
cuits and lever light attachment. The machine has a 47 lever 
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frame, 19 levers operate 50 signals, 15 levers operate 27 switches, 
derails and movable point frogs, and there are 13 spare levers 
The current for operating the machine is supplied by 32 Edison 
storage batteries of 200 ampere hour capacity, and the current 
for the track circuit by 16 Edison storage batteries of 300 am- 
pere hour capacity. The charging current is supplied by a 
3%4 k. w. 60 volt, generator operated by a direct connected 
6 h. p. gasolene engine, cooled by circulation pumps. A field 
rheostat reduces the voltage to 20 volts. Air is supplied from 
the yard air system, but the signal department has an emergency 
air compressing plant in the tower basement. The signals are 
carried on one 3-track, one 4-track and two 5-track signal 
bridges. 

At the western junction the interlocking is controlled by a 44- 
lever, Saxby and Farmer machine. Twenty-three levers operate 
23 signals, and 18 levers operate 12 switches, one movable point 
frog and 14 facing point locks, leaving three spare levers. Two 
three track signal bridges carry the signals. 

At Greensville, a little east of the center of the cut-off, an 
interlocking plant controls the entrance to the east and west- 
bound passing sidings and a crossover between the main tracks. 
The interlocking at this point is controlled by a 24 lever John- 
son machine, having four spare levers. 

All interlocking towers are of reinforced concrete, with tile 
roof. Considerable attention was given to the architectural 
features in designing these towers and a special finish is given 
the concrete to relieve the monotony of the ordinary smooth 
surface. 

In addition to the interlocking plants at the junctions, with 
the old line and at Greensville the cut-off is provided with 62 
automatic signals spaced about one mile apart. These signals 
are operated by a wireless circuit and are the Union Switch 
and Signal Company style “B,” home and distant electric sema- 
phore, using two positions in the lower quadrant. 

The cut-off has not been in operation a sufficient length of 
time to provide accurate figures of operating and maintenance 
costs, but the data at hand would indicate that the preliminary 
estimate was conservative. 

The improvement was designed and constructed under the di- 
rection of Lincoln Bush, formerly chief engineer of the D. L. 
& W., and G. J. Ray, now chief engineer. F. L. Wheaton, engi- 
neer of construction, was in immediate charge of the location 
and construction. The track was constructed by A. J. Naefie, 
principal assistant engineer, and the interlocking and signal 
system by M. E. Smith, signal engineer. 





THE TREATMENT OF THE LOCAL MER- 
CHANT.* 





I wish to direct your attention to a feature worthy of careful 
consideration; ene which, in my estimation, is responsible for 
much of the antagonism towards the railroads. It is in respect 
to the treatment accorded the country merchants by the railroads 
of this country. I mean the merchants at the local stations. I 
was once an agent at such a station; I was once a merchant in 
such a town, so that I know, by experience, the limitations of the 
agent to assist the merchant in his struggle to compete with the 
merchant at the competitive point, and I know the helpless con- 
dition of the merchant who must rely upon such an agent for 
support. Though the agent may be ever so well disposed, his 
complaints and suggestions must filter through the several de- 
partments of the railroads, until they are so thin or so stale 
when they reach the officials who shape the policy of the road as 
to merit or receive little attention. These merchants at local 
towns are deserving of our especial attention and support in 
their present struggle; not alone because they are neglected ‘by 
the railroads, but at this particular time because they will have, 
from the first of January next, a new difficulty confronting them 





*From an address by P. W. Coyle, Traffic Commissioner of the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis, 
tion, on November 28, 1912. 


before the St. Louis Sales Managers’ Associa- 
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in sustaining their trade; that is, the establishment of the parcel 
pest, with which I know you are more familiar than I. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Business Men’s League has given a 
great deal of attention to this railroad feature of the distribution 
of goods from this market, and we have been working upon the 
proposition that the jobber is just as much interested in getting 
the goods sold by him to his customer in the country, as the 
retail merchant in this city is in getting the goods to his cus- 
tomer, regardless of this location in St. Louis. Since we have 
this package car system so perfected that we may intelligently 
scrutinize the service of all the railroads serving St. Louis, we 
are contending now for improved service to the local stations. 

There is no such thing as a local station to a jobber. The 
merchant from the smallest local station on any railroad looks 
just as good to us in this market as though he came from a 
highly competitive railroad town, and is entitled to our con- 
sideration and the consideration of the carriers accordingly. 

Through what I consider a mistaken policy of economy in the 
development of their own properties the railroads of this country 
have given too much attention to competitive business and too 
little to local business. The result of this is that, under the 
present fabric of rates, intermediate towns often pay the same 
rates as the competitive town beyond, yet shipments leaving here 
on the same day are often from one to three days longer in 
reaching the intermediate or local town. 

It is gratifying, however, to note that a few progressive 
managements are taking this view of it also, and are inaugurating 
methods beneficial to the local points. It rests largely with us, 
however, to exercise our commercial strength in behalf of our 
customers by contending forcibly for such a system of distribu- 
tion of our goods that a more equitable service shall be given to: 
all points. To this end the routing of competitive business should 
be predicated on the service rendered to local points; or in 
plainer language, the lines that give especial attention to the 
systematic and prompt handling of your shipments to local 
points are entitled to more consideration at the hands of the 
shippers in the distribution of their competitive business. It is 
unreasonable to expect, of course, such a revolution in this 
respect as to have equal service to all points, but the tendency 
should be in that direction much more than it is at present. 

I may be mistaken, but, after giving the subject serious 
thought, I believe, as a matter of economy to the railroads and 
the improvement of the service as suggested, smaller cars should 
be used in this package car trade. Cars so constructed as to 
carry a maximum load of about the present average merchandise 
loading, which is approximately 18,000 pounds per car; cars 
capable of being carried in fast trains, to be switched at local 
points or small stations without the loss incidental to the handling 
of cars of large capacity designed especially for carload busi- 
ness, as is the case at present, thus releasing these large cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity for the service for which they are de- 
signed. The railroads now have cars constructed especially for 
live stock, for lumber, for coal, for coke, for cooperage and for 
perishable freight, but none especially designed for the highest 
class freight they handle; namely, these merchandise, or package 
car, shipments. By the use of such cars, as suggested, much of 
the delay incidental to rehandling at break bulk points would be 
avoided, the expense of operating local or way freight trains 
greatly reduced, and damage to freight by rehandling eliminated 
to a great extent. The increased efficiency of their terminal 
facilities in the loading and unloading of such freight by the 
use of a smaller and greater number of car units upon the same 
terminal tracks now used for the large cars, is also an item, I 
believe, worthy of careful consideration by the railroads. 

In short, is it not quite reasonable to expect that the railroads 
should so classify their service and furnish such facilities as to 
specialize the less-than-carload merchandise traffic to the extent 
that all receivers of such freight, both at local as well as com- 
petitive points, may rely upon that service as they do upon the 
express service, and eventually relieve the public of the expensive 
express service except for the transportation of valuable articles 
or such as may require the attention of a messenger en route? 








ELECTRIC TRAIN LIGHTING SYSTEMS. 


“Light Failures on Well Maintained Electric Service Now 
Average in the Neighborhood of One per One Million Miles.” 


A paper on Train Lighting, prepared by H. A. Currie, of the 
New York Central & Hudson River, and Benjamin F. Wood, 
of the Pennsylvania, was read at the Railroad Session of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers on Thursday, De- 
cember 5. Following a brief review of the history of candle, oil 
and gas lighting the various systems of electric lighting, includ- 
ing head-end, storage battery and axle light were considered 
at length. The following extracts are taken from the section 
of the paper referring to electric lighting. 

Straight Storage System.—Each car is provided with a storage 
battery, which must be charged at terminals during the layover 
period. A consideration of the requirements for successful oper- 
ation reveals the following essentials: The capacity of the battery 
must be in excess of the demand for current to operate lamps, 
fans, etc., for the longest run between charging periods. The power 
plant, or other outside source of power, must be of sufficient 
Capacity to meet the maximum demand for charging current. 
The layover time at terminals must be sufficient to cover all 
necessary shifting and charging of the batteries at the proper 
tate. The yard must have a sufficient number of tracks provided 
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1875-1900 1900 
1825-1850| 1850-1875 Gas Evectric 
Candles Oil 
Gaso- Acety- | Head-| Straight | Axle 
lene |Pintsch| lene | End | Storage | Coach 
Passengers carried......... 4-20 20-50 |50-60) 60-70 | 60-70'| 30-40) 140-50 70 
Candle Power...........- 4-10 20-60 | 200; 300 400 350 250 450 
Fixtures and Connections.| 0 to $3 | $10-$60 |$500 | $400 | $500 | $700?| $600 ($1000 
ORS OE DR ccesestensl scons B onces aes 60° | $40 25 PF ws00 
* Yearly Operating Cost...) 15-25 | 40-120 | 150] 150 | $200 750 500 200 
Yearly Haulage Cost.....) ..... | ..... 150 | 200 | $200 | 400] 300 | 400 
Interest, Insurance and 
Pe cichaassseeerel sssce Eo sceee 50 50 $60 100 62 145 
Total Yearly Cost....... 20 60-100 | 350 | 400 | $500 1250 1350 750 
Cost per Year per Seat... 1 1.50-2 6 7 $8 31 34 12 
































‘ At the time of the prevalence of these systems only limited trains were so equipped. 

* Including all maintenance. 

*Share per car considering whole train. 

* Average 

5 Based on capacity for 500 cars. 

Basis for above figures, Passengers Curried suppose all seats to be occupied, The Fixtures 
and Connections are in nearly every case from actual installations. Cust of Plant is the first 
cost divided by the capacity in number of cars supplied. Yearly Up ing Cost includes fuel 
or power and attendance and maintenance but not all are actual costs, but are filled out by close 
estimates. Yearly Cost per Seat is simply an arbitrary means of comparing cost per passenger. 











with charging outlets, so arranged that the charging batteries 
will not interfere with shifting operations. 

The ampere-hour meter is coming into general favor as an 
indicator of the state of charge of the battery. As an adjunct 
a shunt trip circuit breaker is sometimes installed, the connec- 
tions being such that, when the battery is fully charged, the 
pointer on the meter closes a circuit which energizes the shunt 
trip and opens the breaker, thus cutting the battery off charge. 

The operating schedule of cars equipped with this system must 
be worked out to allow sufficient layover at terminals to permit 
the charging of batteries and shifting of cars. Anything that 
restricts the shifting operations necessitates either additional 
yard trackage, additional motive power, or both. As cars pro- 
duce a revenue only when in service, it is the aim of the trans- 
portation department to decrease the layover period to a 
minimum, 

Head End System.—The head-end system consists essentially of 
a steam-driven generator located in the baggage car or on the 
locomotive. The successful operation of this system requires that 
a sufficient amount of steam at the proper pressure be provided 
when lighting is necessary. As it is the object of the trans- 
portation department to get trains to their destination on time, 
lack of steam is felt first by the lighting system, the pressure 





being reduced or steam cut off entirely so that the schedule 
may be maintained. When the train is broken-up en route, it 
is obvious that each section must either be equipped with a 
battery to insure light until the train is again made-up, or pro- 
vided with some auxiliary light. A member of the train crew 
must be capable of operating the generating apparatus and of 
making running repairs and adjustments en route. It is appar- 
ent that the use of the head-end system must be restricted to a 
few trains having assigned runs or that it must be extended to 
cover all the cars operated by the railroad in electrically-lighted 
trains. 

Axle Generator System—The axle generator systems used in 
this country comprise the following principal parts: An axle- 
driven generator mounted on the car truck. A suspension by 
which the axle generator is supported from the truck frame. 
A drive, connecting the armature shaft to the axle. A regu- 
lator for controlling the voltage and output of the generator at 
all train speeds. An automatic switch designed to open on 
reverse current for the purpose of preventing discharge of the 
battery through the generator. A regulator for controlling the 
voltage impressed on the lamp circuits. A battery of a suitable 
number of cells to supply current when generator current is not 
available. 

For the successful operation of the system, the following re- 
quirements must be met: The polarity of the generator ter- 
minals must remain unchanged with a movement of the car 
in either direction. At all train speeds from the cutting-in 
speed of the generator to the maximum, the generator output 
and voltage must be maintained within the desired working 
limits. The generator must be automatically connected and dis- 
connected from the battery circuit as the train speed rises above 
or falls below the critical speed. The lights may be burned at 
any time and the transfer of this load from the battery to the 
generator and vice versa must result in no appreciable change 
in the candle power of the lamps. The voltage impressed on 
the lamp circuit must be maintained within such limits as will 
give satisfactory illumination and reasonable life of lamps. 

The axle pulley at present in use is of pressed steel, mounted 
on a steel bushing, the bushing being secured independently to a 
turned seat on the axle, and the pulley mounted thereon. Belt 
tension is provided by means of springs which also afford relief 
to the belt due to the movement of the car axle with respect to 
the truck frame. One spring is generally used when the gen- 
erator has top, bottom or sliding suspension and two springs 
with the parallel link suspension. Chains of the silent type 
have also been tried and have the advantage of positive action 
and decrease in bearing pressure, but the wear of the links both 
on the face and the pivot sprockets has been excessive. Belts 
of V section have been tried and would seem to have the same 
advantages as the chains, but it is found that in winter the bot- 
tom of the V groove in the sheaves packs with ice and snow, 
and driving power is lost. Neither the chain nor V belt re- 
quires a tension device. 

A form of shaft drive, from a bevel gear on the car axle, 
through an extensible shaft with universal couplings to a gen- 
erator carried from the car body is being tried. A gear drive, 
with the generator mounted on the car axle after the manner 
of the street car motor mounting has also been prepared and 
will soon be tried. The latter will no doubt require a track pit 
for the inspection and repair of the generator. 

Plain bearings with ring oilers were used almost exclusively 
until five years ago. With this method of lubrication, it was 
necessary to carry the oil level so high that it frequently entered 
the generator frame and damaged the armature and field coils. 
To overcome this trouble, a form of wick oiler was tried which, 
however, proved unsatisfactory. The next improvement was a 
combination ring and chain oiler, which is now in general use 
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on one type of machine. Waste-packed bearings have also been 
extensively used and have given no trouble on account of oil 
entering the generator frame. Considerable trouble, due to hot 
bearings has been experienced. Ball bearings for axle gener- 
ators were introduced in England about 1907 and tried in this 
country in the early part of 1911. Although their use to date 
has been limited, the indications are that this bearing will be- 
come popular on future machines. On account of the widely 
varying temperatures between summer and winter conditions 
that obtain in the operation of axle generators, it was necessary 
to develop special oils that would remain fluid at low tempera- 
tures. Those now used have a freezing point of 10 deg. Fahr. 
For ball bearing lubrication grease should be free from acid or 
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and 2 5/16 in. in diameter for the smatler sizes. From an en- 
gineering standpoint, it is highly desirable that as many of the 
voltages, wattages and sizes of bulb as is possible be eliminated. 
From a manufacturing standpoint, it is desirable that some varia- 
tion be allowed in the voltages, as a large number oi high- 
voltage and low-voltage lamps are accumulated in the manu- 
facture of lamps of a fixed voltage. This brings up the question 
of the inspection of lamps before purchase. 

On account of the method of manufacture of train lighting 
lamps, manufacturers have found it most convenient to inspect 
the lamps for initial variation by holding them at a fixed candle 
power, allowing the voltage and current to vary. From the rail- 
road standpoint, this method of inspection seems to be wrong, 
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alkali; should not oxidize or evaporate; should not gum or lose 
its body. ‘ 

Lamps and Voltage-—With the introduction of tungsten lamps 
the standard voltage of axle generators has been changed from 60 
to 30 volts Metallized-filament lamps with small opal bulbs, oper- 
ating at about 21%4 watts per c. p. were developed for berth light- 
ing. These lamps gave satisfaction at first, principally because 
herth lights had never before been furnished. As the public be- 
came educated to their use, the demand for more light in berths 
became pronounced, so that it has been found necessary to use 
the 15-watt tungsten lamp as a berth lamp, and the use of metal- 
‘ized-filament berth lamps is decreasing very rapidly. 

Tungsten lamps for train lighting purposes are now furnished 
in 10, 15, 20, 25 and 50-watt sizes, although the bulk of demand 
is concentrated upon 15 and 50-watt lamps. Spherical bulbs are 
used almost exclusively, 334 in. in diameter for the 50-watt lamp 















































as the voltage of the circuit is maintained at a very closely fixed 
value in actual service. If the manufacturers could be per- 
suaded to do so, it would be much more desirable to have lamps 
inspected by holding them at a predetermined voltage, allowing 
the variations to take place in the wattage and candle power. 
According to the present method of inspection a variation of 5 
per cent. above and below in voltage and 8 per cent. above in 
watts is allowed. If the demand is concentrated too greatly 
upon one type of lamp, it will probably be necessary to increase 
these limits. On the other hand, if the railroads among them- 
selves can standardize their voltage close enough for each volt- 
age class to permit the use of any of the lamps on any railroad, 
the demand for any one voltage lamp will probably not be great 
enough to make the increasing of the limits of inspection above 
mentioned necessary. 

Until recently little attention has been given to the develop- 
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ment of reflectors adapted particularly to railroad service. 
There are several very efficient ones now on the market which 
in some cases have increased the intensity of the light on the 
reading plane in a passenger car as much as 65 per cent. with- 
out changing the current consumption or the candle power of 
the lamps. To secure the best results, attention must be given 
to the proper location of the filament relative to the reflector. 

Standardization—The Association of Railway Electrical En- 
gineers has made recommendations as to the standardization of 
many of the details pertaining to electric car lighting and a 
number of the railroads of the country have already indicated 
their intention of following these recommendations by changing 
their equipment to conform to the recommended practice. The 
standard voltages recommended by the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers are: 60 volts (nominal) for straight storage 
and head-end systems; 30 volts (nominal) for axle generator 
systems. 

The lead battery has been fairly well standardized and the 
construction recommended includes a two-compartment lead- 
lined tank with rubber jars. The principal variations from the 
standard in the lead batteries are that some roads are now 
using lead covers in place of the rubber covers, this change be- 
ing made to lessen the danger to battery repairmen on account 
of gas explosions, and the difference in the method of making 
the connections to the battery posts. The difference in batteries 
is not of such a character as to preclude the interchange of 
batteries on different roads. The nickel-iron battery is manu- 
factured only by one company, and therefore the battery is more 
easily obtained to standard construction and dimensions. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS.* 





By Emory R. Jonnson, 
Special Commissioner on Panama Traffic and Tolls. 

The Panama Canal has been constructed and undoubtedly will 
be operated primarily to promote the commerce and industry of 
the United States and the world. The tolls should not only be 
within what the traffic will bear, but should be low enough to 
permit commerce to derive substantial benefits from the canal. 

The canal should, however, be required to yield such rev- 
enues as can be secured without unduly limiting its usefuiness. 
The United States has made a heavy investment, and will have 
large current operating and maintenance expenses to meet year 
by year. Business prudence and political wisdom demand that 
the canal shall be commercially self-supporting, provided rev- 
enues large enough to enable the canal to carry itself can he 
secured without unwisely restricting traffic. 

The canal will cost the United States government $375,000,000, 
much of which has been, or will be, secured by borrowing funds. 
The interest and principal of this debt must be paid either from 
funds secured by general taxes or from the revenues derived 
from canal tolls. It seems wise and prudent that the United 
States should adhere to sound business principles in the opera- 
tion of the canal and in levying tolls. Those who derive imme- 
diate benefit from the use of the Panama Canal may properly 
return to the government a portion of the profit secured from 
using the canal, provided this policy can be followed o* with- 
out burdening commerce. 

In reaching this conclusion the fact has not been overlooked 
that the people of the United States will have in the Panama 
Canal a great military and naval asset. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the importance to the United States of having strong 
fortifications and a secure, well-equipped naval base at the sole 
gateway between the Atlantic and Pacific. The canal, however, 
will add to our military expenses as well as to our fighting 
strength. To maintain strong fortifications at the Atlantic and 
Pacific termini of the canal, manned by at least 6,000 troops, to 
keep 1,200 marines stationed on the isthmus, to support naval 


*Abstract from Prof. Johnson’s Official Report. An abstract of earlier 
parts of the report were printed in the issues of August 1 and August 9. 
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coaling depots at Cristobal and Balboa, and dry docks and 
repair shops for the navy at Balboa, and to provide and operate 
the transports and colliers which the army and navy will need 
to have to maintain the military establishments on the isthmus 
will require an annual outlay quite equal to the cost of operat- 
ing the canal and paying interest on the investment. 

The policy of having the annual operation, maintenance, and 
interest charges borne partly by the military and naval budgets 
and partly by the revenues derived from tolls has some advo- 
cates. Those who hold this view contend that, inasmuch as the 
canal is a benefit to the navy and to the army as well as to 
commerce, a part of the canal expenses should be charged against 
the appropriations made for the support of the army and navy. 
Two objections may be made to this policy. 

1. The canal, as has just been stated, will bring about a large 
increase in the annual army and navy expenses. 

2. The navy is maintained and the canal is fortified not only 
to enhance our military power but also to protect American 
commerce on the high seas and to facilitate the extension of our 
foreign trade. 

Commerce will derive large indirect benefits from the addi- 
tion which the canal will make to our military strength and 
naval efficiency. The policy of charging tolls upon shipping 
large enough to produce a revenue equal to the operating, main- 
tenance, and interest expenses will inflict no injustice upon those 
who use the canal. It will be borne in mind, of course, that the 
Panama Canal, at least during the early years of its operation, 
will be used more largely by foreign ships than by American 
vessels and that the commerce passing through the waterway 
will, for some years to come, be more largely foreign than 
American, 

The annual revenue ultimately required to make the canal 
commercially self-supporting will be about $19,250,000. It is 
estimated that the operating and maintenance expenses will 
amount to $3,500,000 yearly and that $500,000 will be required 
for sanitation and for the government of the zone. The interest 
on $375,000,000 at 3 per cent. per annum will amount to $11,250,- 
000, and the treaty with Panama guarantees an annuity, beginning 
in 1913, of $250,000 to the Republic of Panama. The sum of 
these four items is $15,500,000. If to this there be added 1 per 
cent. per annum on $375,000,000 to accumulate a fund to amortize 
the investment the total annual expenses will be $19,250,000. 

In deciding what tolls shall be charged for the use of the 
canal, the fundamental question is whether a system of charges 
can be devised and levied that will ultimately yield about $19,- 
250,000 per annum without unduly burdening American trade 
and without seriously limiting the ability of the canal to com- 
pete for traffic against the routes via the Straits of Magellan, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Suez Canal. 

The investigation of the traffic available for the use of the 
canal led to the conclusion that about 10,500,000 tons net register 
of shipping will pass through the canal during the early years of 
its operation. The rate at which the Suez Canal tonnage and 
the commerce of the world is increasing indicates that an in- 
crease of at least 60 per cent. in the traffic of the Panama Canal 
may be expected during the decade 1915-1925. It is thus probable 
that there will be 17,000,000 tons of shipping using the canal 
during 1925. An increase of 60 per cent. during the second 
decade of the canal’s operation would bring the traffic up to 
27,000,000 net register tons at the end of 20 years. ‘These esti- 
mates are believed to be conservative. If tolls. of $1.20 per 
net vessel ton, or charges equal to those which the Suez Canal 
will impose on and after January 1, 1913, are levied for the first 
10 years on all shipping using the Panama Canal, the annual 
receipts at the end of the first decade will more than cover the 
estimated operation, maintenance, zone sanitation and govern- 
ment, Panama annuity, and interest charges. It -will be possible 
within 10 years after the opening of the canal to begin the 
accumulation of an amortization fund. 

A toll of $1.20 per net vessel ton would, in the case of the 
ordinary cargo steamer, impose a charge of 44 to 80 cents per 
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ton upon the freight carried. This is due to the fact that freight 
vessels can carry from 1% to 234 tons of cargo for each net 
register ton. A toll of $1.20 per net ton would add about 2 to 
4 cents per 100 lbs. to the freight rate. Taxes, as well as tolls, 
are a burden; and it is probable that the canal revenues can 
be secured with minimum public burden by taking, as canal 
revenues, a portion of the profits derived by those that directly 
use the canal. 

There has been much discussion of the policy of exempting 
American ships from the payment of Panama Canal tolls. 

It does not come within the province of this report to interpret 
the scope and meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Whatever 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty may be held to mean, the policy of 
the United States as to the exemption of American ships from 
the payment of Panama tolls should not be decided with refer- 
ence to the rights of the United States under the treaty. The 
fundamental questions to be considered are (1) whether the 
exemption of American shipping from the payment of tolls is 
required to enable the canal effectively to promote the develop- 
ment of American commerce and shipping, and (2) what effect 
the non-payment of the tolls by American ships will have on 
the canal revenues. 

The general principle has been enunciated, from time to time, 
in this report that the rate or rates of toll adopted for the 
Panama Canal should be such as not unduly to burden American 
trade; but that the charges should be high enough to secure 
from the canal revenues that will, within a few years after the 
opening of the canal, be sufficient to meet the annual operating, 
maintenance, sanitation, government, annuity, and _ interese 
charges, provided revenues of this amount can be secured with- 
out limiting the usefulness of the canal in the promotion of 
American shipping and the development of the commerce of the 
United States and of the world. The exemption of American 
shipping from the payment of tolls will reduce the revenues 
obtained from the canal. Is this sacrifice of revenue necessary 
and justifiable? The question of special. significance is, Will 
this contribution by the government be effective in building up 
the American marine? 

The arguments in favor of charging all vessels, American and 
foreign, the same canal tolls and in opposition to the policy of 
omitting or remitting tolls upon American coastwise shipping 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. It is not necessary to relieve coastwise shipping of canal 
tolls as long as foreign-built ships are not allowed to engage in 
the domestic commerce of the United States. American ship- 
owners have a monopoly of the coastwise trade; the canal will 
greatly increase the demand for coastwise transportation, and 
the rates that may be charged by water carriers between our 
two seaboards will be high enough to make their business profit- 
Coastwise shipping will be increased in tonnage in pro- 
portion to the enlarged demand for transportation facilities, 
unless, as is feared by some persons, the steamship lines owned 
or affiliated with the transcontinental railroads may engage in 
destructive warfare against vessel lines not connected with the 
railroads. 

lf it should be found to be the policy of the railroad-controlled 
steamship lines—assuming that such lines are permitted to use 
the canal—to attempt to drive the lines independent of railroad 
afiliation off the canal route, the independent steamship com- 
panies can be protected against unfair competition by Federal 
supervision and regulation of the services and rates of coast- 
Wise carriers. For reasons that are presented below, it is not 
probable that it will be a wise policy on the part of the railroads 
'o engage in destructive warfare against independent coastwise 
sicamship lines; but, in either event, it will doubtless be wiser 

r the government to regulate, rather than to limit, the use of 

canal. 
To the argument that Canadian shippers and producers will 
lave an advantage over their competitors in the United States, 


able. 
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because the rates will be lower by foreign vessels than by Amer- 
ican ships, two answers are made: 

(a) The American producer is protected by the tariff. The 
principal articles shipped from Washington and Oregon in com- 
petition with the producers in British Columbia will be wheat, 
lumber, and fish. “The present tariff upon wheat is 25 cents per 
bushel and upon flour 25 per cent. ad valorem. Upon lumber 
the tariff rates range from 50 cents to $2.75 per thousand feet, 
and on fish the duties are 34 cent per pound for most varieties, 
with a duty of 1 cent per pound upon salmon, mackerel, and 
halibut. 

(b) The rates charged by steamship lines between ports on 
the Atlantic and ports in British Columbia will probably be the 
same as the rates of the steamship lines operating between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards of the United States. The coast- 
Wise steamship lines operating through the canal to and from 
Canadian and British Columbian ports will be in competition 
with the lines operating between the two seaboards of the United 
States, and it is not to be expected that the lines serving Cana- 
dian and American ports will act independently of each other. 
In all probability the rates of the several lines, American and 
foreign, will be fixed in the “conferences” of the interested lines, 
and it is not to be expected that the rates to and from British 
Columbian ports will be lower than the rates between the less 
distant places on the two seaboards of the United States. 

Shippers in British Columbia and Canada will be able to 
charter vessels at lower rates than the shippers in the United 
States will have to pay, for the reason that American producers 
and merchants will, unless our navigation laws are changed, be 
able to secure the services only of American vessels, which, as 
compared with those under foreign flags, are more expensive to 
build and to operate. However, as has been explained in earlier 
parts of this report, a relatively small share of the tonnage be- 
tween the two seaboards of North America will be shipped as 
full vessel cargoes. All but a comparatively few of the largest 
shippers will employ the services of line steamers. 

The producers and exporters of lumber from the northwestern 
states of the United States are desirous of being relieved from 
the payment of canal tolls in order that they may thereby more 
readily compete with their Canadian rivals. Lumber is well 
adapted to shipment as full cargoes in chartered vessels, and 
the exemption of coastwise shipping from the payment of canal 
tolls would somewhat increase the profits of the northwestern 
lumberman. In this connection, however, it should be borne in 
mind, as has just been stated, that the lumber sent to the eastern 
ports of the United States has no tariff duties to pay, while the 
3ritish Columbian shipper to our Atlantic seaboard can enter 
our markets only by the payment of relatively high duties. 

Whether there be tolls on American ships at Panama or not, 
it is unlikely that much Pacific coast lumber can be sold in the 
Atlantic markets of the United States in competition with south- 
ern lumber. The lumber from the southern mills is shipped 
north either by cheap all-water routes or by inexpensive rail-and- 
water routes from Mobile, Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, 
Georgetown, N. C., Norfolk, Va., and numerous other Gulf and 
south Atlantic ports. The large exports of lumber from Wash- 
ington and Oregon are shipped mainly to foreign countries, and 
can be transported in foreign vessels at the same charter rates 
as are paid by British Columbian exporters. 

3. The third argument in favor of relieving American coastwise 
shipping from Panama tolls—that the tolls charged will be added 
to railroad rates—assumes an improbable adjustment of rail and 
water rates. Those who contend that the traffic carried by rail 
between the eastern and western parts of the United States will 
be charged rates increased by the rate of canal tolls assume that 
the rail charges must be and will be controlled by the coast-to- 
coast water rates and that the schedules of railroad rates will 
be fixed at such differentials above the water rates as the rail- 
roads can charge and secure traffic in competition with the rival 
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water lines. In order to bring about this adjustment of rail 


_ and water rates there must be, first, active, rate-controlling com- 


petition among the water lines, and, second, it must be the policy 
of the railroads to fix rates so as to compete actively with the 
carriers by water for practically all traffic moving between the 
two seaboards. Will those conditions exist? - 


Up to the present time it has been the practice of steamship 
lines, when operating between common termini, to adjust services 
and rates by “conference.” There is more competition among 
steamship lines than among railroad companies; but the informal 
organizations or conferences of steamship companies are able to 
regulate competition and to prevent rates from being forced by 
competition to the level below which they could not be forced 
without making the business unprofitable. When several steam- 
ship lines operate over established routes and serve the same 
sections, they are able by agreements and understandings. with 
each other so to limit competition as to make their services and 
rates at least partially monopolistic. Unless prevented by ef- 
fective government regulation, steamship companies will, like 
railroad companies, steadily increase the monopolistic character 
of their service. 

If this analysis of the relation of steamship companies with 
each other be correct, it follows that the rates charged by steam- 
ship lines between the two seaboards of the United States will 
be, or will tend to be, not the lowest rates at which traffic can 
be profitably handled, but rates as high as the interested steam- 
ship lines think the rates can be put without limiting the growth 
of traffic or without losing tonnage to the railroad lines. Steam- 
ship companies, like railroad companies, will tend to charge 
what the traffic will bear; and steamship traffic will bear such 
rates as shippers will pay to have their goods transported by 
water instead of by rail. If this be true, the tendency will be 
for carriers by water to adjust their charges with reference to 
the schedules of railroad rates. In so far as this practice of 


’ rate making prevails, it will be impossible for the carriers by 


water to add the canal tolls to their rates. Whether there be 
canal tolls or not, rates by water carriers will be such as the 
trafic will bear; the upper limit of what traffic by water will 
bear will be the lower limit to which rates are brought by the 
railroads; and the tolls will be paid by the owners of the steam- 
ship lines instead of by the shippers in additional water rates. 

In the case of chartered vessels, however, the shipper, and not 
the owner, of the vessels must bear the burden of the canal tolls. 
Charter rates will necessarily be increased by the amount of the 
canal tolls; and, in so far as railroads compete with the chartered 
vessel for lumber and similar traffic, the canal tolls will be of 
advantage to railroads. This advantage, however, will be more 
theoretical than real. It is not probable that the railroads can, 
in any event, compete with the carrier by water for bulk cargoes 
of lumber, coal, and similar products. The railroads will be 
obliged to allow that traffic to move by water. They will not 
run the risk of depressing their general schedule of commodity 
and class rates for the purpose of preventing chartered vessels 
from securing traffic that can be handled between the two sea- 
boards of the United States for $5 per ton. 

The probable adjustment of rates, by the coastwise water lines 
and by the railroads upon traffic between the two seaboards of 
the United States was considered at length in Chapter IV, and 
the general conclusion reached was that “it will be the policy of 
the railroads to allow a portion of the traffic that might be held 
to the rails to be shipped coastwise through the canal and to 
maintain rates upon the traffic which can readily be prevented 
from taking the canal route. It is probable that the railroads 
will adopt the general policy of surrendering without serious 
struggle the minor portion of their traffic in order to maintain 
profitable charges upon the major share of their tonnage.” 

4. The contention that, unless coastwise shipping is relieved 
of Panama tolls, there will be an insufficient supply of American 
ships and that this condition will bring about the admission of 
foreign-built ships to our domestic trade need not be given great 
weight. If the canal brings about a large demand for coastwise 
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transportation facilities it will be profitable for American capital 
to invest in ships to provide those facilities. If there should 
prove to be a permanent scarcity of American ships to handle the 
coast-to-coast traffic, it is probable that the Congress can and 
will devise methods of aiding American shipping without closing 
American shipyards to the detriment of our navy. 

5. It is earnestly argued by those who favor relieving Amer- 
ican shipping of Panama tolls that the policy should be adopted 
in order to give further aid to the American merchant marine. 
When subjected to analysis this argument loses force. Our 
shipping employed in the foreign trade needs assistance, but ou: 
coastwise marine has a monopoly of the coastwise trade and 
does not need further aid. In 1911 there were 3,537,750 tons oi 
American ships enrolled for the domestic trade on the Atlantic- 
Gulf and Pacific seaboards. The increase during the preceding 
decade had been 38 per cent. There is thus a relatively large 
and healthily increasing tonnage of coastwise shipping; and the 
opening of the Panama Canal will undoubtedly bring about a 
large addition to the coastwise fleet. Our coastwise marine is 
now given sufficient aid and protection by our navigation laws. 

American shipping engaged in the foreign trade has declined 
steadily for several decades; and careful consideration may well 
be given to measures that promise effective aid in building up 
our shipping registered for the foreign trade; but the exemption 
of that shipping from the payment of Panama Canal tolis is 
inadvisable. 

The policy is not advisable because the aid given would be of 
little effect. The amount of money paid by the government to 
our shipping engaged in the foreign trade would be slight and 
the subsidy thus granted would be so widely and thinly dis- 
tributed as to accomplish little, if any, results. 

The adoption of the policy of paying back to American ship- 
owners the Panama tolls collected from them, might be a dis- 
advantage instead of an aid to our shipping. The repayment to 
shipowners of the Panama tolls collected from them would invite 
similar action by other nations to overcome the effect of our 
action. It would be a form of subsidy suggesting retaliatory 
action by foreign governments. 

RATES OF TOLL—GROSS AND NET REVENUE, 


For reasons that have been briefly stated in Chapter IX ot 
this report and which are discussed in detail in the volume upon 
the Measurement of Vessels, it is recommended that the tolls 
levied upon merchant vessels for the use of the Panama Canal 
be based upon net vessel tonnage so determined as to express 
the ship’s earning capacity, and that the tolls: upon war vessels 
be based upon displacement tonnage. It is recommended that 
the same basis for the levy of tolls—net tonnage or actual earning 
capacity—be adopted for both freight and passenger vessels, that 
spaces occupied by passengers and freight pay the same rate of 
tolls, and that no tolls be levied on passengers. 

Tolls on passengers are unjustifiable, because the collection of 
such charges, in addition to tolls upon the earning capacity of a 
vessel, or its actual net tonnage—the entire space available for 
freight and passengers—imposes an unjustifiable double tax upon 
the portion of the ship devoted to passenger accommodations. 
The space occupied by passengers ought not to be taxed more 
heavily than the portion of the ship in which freight is carried. 

The following rates of toll upon merchant ships and war 
vessels are recommended: 

On merchant vessels, carrying passengers or cargo, $1.20 per 
net vessel ton, or each 100 cu. ft., of actual earning capacity. 

On vessels in ballast, without passengers or cargo, 40 per cent. 
less than the rate of toll upon vessels with passengers or cargo. 

Upon all naval vessels other than transports, colliers, hospital 
ships, and supply ships, 50 cents per displacement ton. 

Upon army and navy transports, colliers, hospital ships and 
supply ships, $1.20 per net ton, the vessels to be measured by 
the same rules as are employed in determining the net tonnave 
of merchant vessels. 

The shipping using the Panama Canal may be subdivided into 
three classes: That engaged in the coastwise commerce betwee! 
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the two seaboards of the United States, American shipping em- 
ployed in carrying the foreign commerce of the United States, 
and foreign shipping carrying the commerce of the United States 
and foreign countries. The following table states the probable 
volume of each of these three classes of shipping during the 
first two years of the operation of the canal, during 1920, and 
during 1925: 

TABLE 1.—CLASSIFICATION OF EstrMATED Net TONNAGE OF SHIPPING USING 


THE PANAMA CANAL IN 1915, 1920 anp 1925. 


Average per 
annum during 
1915 and 1916. 1920. 1925. 


Coast-to-coast American ing a .seeeee 1,000,000 1,414,000 2,000,000 
American shipping carrying foreign com- 
720,000 910,000 1,150,000 


merce of the United States .......... 
States and foreign countries 8,780,000 11,020,000 13,850,000 


Foreign snipe carrying commerce of 
the Unite 
MN Nn tct putas ledacuvantsiwks 10,500,000 13,344,000 17,000,000 





The figures given in the above table for the tonnage of coast- 
to-coast American shipping that may be expected to use the 
Panama Canal during the first year or two of its operation are 
obtained by estimating that the tonnage of traffic that was avail- 
able in 1910 will have increased to 1,000,000 net tons by 1915. 
During 1911 and 1912, the rate of increase has been more rapid 
than this; but, in order to be on the safe side, this has been 
the rate of increase assumed. It is believed, however, that the 
canal will greatly increase the traffic carried by water between the 
two seaboards of the United States. In constructing the above 
table, it was estimated that the intercoastal shipping through the 
canal would double during the decade ending with 1925. At 
that rate of increase, the coast-to-coast American shipping 
through the canal will amount to 1,414,000 tons in 1920. 

The gross revenue that may be secured from the Panama 
Canal, with tolls at $1.20 per net ton upon all merchant vessels, 
and the estimated share of the total receipts that would be se- 
cured from American coastwise shipping, from American vessels 
engaged in carrying the foreign commerce of the United States, 
and from foreign shipping are stated in the following table: 


TaBLeE 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF ESTIMATED REVENUE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
AT A TOLL OF $1.20 PER Net Ton, 
Average per 


annum during 
1915 and 1916. 1920. 1925. 
Coast-to-coast American shipping........ $1,200,000 $1,696,800 $2,400,000 


American shipping carrying foreign com- 


merce of the United States.......... 864,000 1,092,000 1,380,000 
Foreign shipping carrying commerce of 


the United States and foreign countries 10,536,000 13,224,000 16,620,000 
ce ely eee AR aR RAR ARE? $12,600,000 $16,012,800 $20,400,000 
The foregoing table does not take account of the fact that 
some of the vessels using the Panama Canal will be without 
cargo or passengers and will pay less than the standard rate of 
toll. In the investigation of the tonnage of available canal traffic 
it was found that 96 per cent. of the total shipping that would 
use the canal consisted of vessels with cargo and 4 per cent. of 
ships in ballast. This ratio of loaded to ballasted vessels is 
practically the same as prevails in the traffic of the Suez Canal. 
If the tolls on 4 per cent. of the total traffic of the Panama Canal 
are 40 per cent. less than the standard rate of $1.20 per net ton, 
the revenue, as stated in the preceding table, should be reduced 
by 1.6 per cent. This reduction, however, has not been made, 
partly for the reason that the table does not, and could not, 
take account of the revenue that may be received from tolls upon 
war ships. 

Table II contains an estimate of the amount of Panama tolls 
obtainable from American and foreign shipping unless American 
shipping is exempted from paying tolls. The amount of tolls 
payable by American ships would, according to the table, rise 
from somewhat over $2,000,000 per annum during the first two 
years of the operation of the canal to about $3,780,000 during 
1925, provided, as is improbable, that the rate of tolls remained 
$1.20 per net ton throughout the 10-year period. Should the 
tolls start and remain at $1.20 per net ton, foreign shipping will 
be required to pay about $10,500,000 in tolls per annum during 
the first two years of the operation of the canal, and about 
$16,200,000 during 1925. A reduction in the rate of tolls before 
1925 will cause a proportionate, or nearly equivalent, decrease 
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in the revenue obtained, both from American and from foreign 
ships. The exemption of American ships from the payment of 
tolls, or the repayment of tolls to the owners of American vessels, 
will mean a sacrifice of one-sixth of the canal revenues during 
the early years of the operation of the canal and of nearly one- 
fifth of the revenues at the end of a decade. 

If all vessels, American and foreign using the canal are re- 
quired to pay tolls at the rate of $1.20 per net ton, the revenues 
per annum during the first two or three years of the canal’s 
operation will average between twelve and thirteen million dol- 
lars. By the end of the first decade the revenues will probably 
have risen to $20,000,000. If only foreign ships are required to 
pay tolls, the receipts during the first few years will be between 
ten and eleven million dollars per annum and will rise to sixteen 
or seventeen million dollars by the end of the first 10 years. It 
is not probable, however, that the rate of $1.20 per net ton will 
be maintained throughout the decade. That is the rate that will 
be charged by the Suez Canal Co. in 1913; and it is more than 
probable that the Suez Canal Co. will reduce its tolls below that 
rate within a few years after 1913. It will probably be unwise 
for the United States to maintain higher tolls at Panama than 
are charged at Suez. 

It will hardly be possible to secure from foreign shipping 
enough revenues during the first decade of the Panama Canal’s 
operation to meet all operation, depreciation, interest, annuity, 
zone government, and sanitation charges. On the other hand, if 
Panama tolls are charged both upon American and upon foreign 
ships at the rate of tolls that may be expected to prevail at Suez, 
it will apparently be possible to secure revenues from the Panama 
Canal that will make it commercially self-supporting during the 
first decade. 

With the growth of traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the second and succeeding decades of its operation it will be 
possible, with tolls, at that time, of not exceeding $1 per net ton, 
for the United States Government to secure revenues that will 
permit of the ultimate amortization of the investment in the 
canal. It will be possible and advisable for the United States, 
beginning with 1925, to invest 1 per cent. per annum of the 
$375,000,000 investment in a sinking fund. If this is done, the 
annual net revenues must amount to $19,250,000, or the sum of 
$3,500,000 for operation and maintenance, $500,000 for govern- 
ment and sanitation of the zone, $11,250,000 for interest, $250,000 
for the Panama annuity, and $3,750,000 for the sinking fund. 

During the second and succeeding decades, moreover, it will 
unquestionably be necessary to devote relatively large sums per 
annum to the betterment of the canal to keep the waterway 
abreast of traffic needs. Will this be possible? An increase of 
60 per cent. during the first decade, as has been stated, will bring 
the canal traffic to 17,000,000 net tons in 1925. Should this rate 
of increase continue, as it undoubtedly will, during the second 
decade, the traffic in 1935 will amount to 27,000,000 net tons; 
and with tolls at that time of $1 per net ton, revenues of $27,- 
000,000 per annum may readily be obtained. Receipts of this 
amount would enable the government to meet all expenses, in- 
cluding operation, maintenance, betterments, zone sanitation and 
government, the Panama annuity, and the sinking fund. 

The figures here given of the probable traffic and possible 
revenue of the Panama Canal in 1925 and 1935 are estimates 
based upon a careful study of the rate of increase of the com- 
merce of the United States and foreign countries and of the 
development of the traffic of the Suez Canal. While it is never 
safe nor scientific to prophesy, the actual history of commerce 
during the past 20 years clearly indicates that the estimates 
regarding the Panama Canal traffic and revenues are conservative. 
If they shall prove to be so, it will be possible for the United 
States, without unduly burdening commerce or restricting the 
usefulness of the canal, to secure enough revenues during the 
first 20 years to make the canal commercially self-supporting. 
To follow this policy will be to apply business principles to the 
management of the Panama Canal, and to prevent its being a 
continuing burden upon the general treasury and upon the tax- 
payers of the United States. 
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General News. 





The shops of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf at Muskogee, 
Okla., together with two locomotives, were destroyed by fire 
on the night of November 28. 


The bill introduced in the lower House of Congress last 
spring providing for a physical valuation of railways by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was taken up by the House 
on Tuesday of this week and discussed at some length; but 
no conclusion was reached. Prominent members thought that 
the bill would be passed by the House before the end of this 
week. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, in its annual summary 
of the number of stockholders in railroad and industrial corpo- 
rations, finds that the railroad companies, which had replied up 
to November 22, have a capital totaling $2,552,099,202, with 
226,525 stockholders. Comparing the same companies in 1911, 
the total capital was $2,346,619,002, and the total number of 
stockholders was 221,079. The average number of shares held 
by each stockholder was 112.6 in 1912, as against 106.1 in the 
previous year. , 


The railroad commission of Louisiana has promulgated a 
flagging rule and will give a hearing next Tuesday on the pro- 
posal to adopt the rule as standard in that state. It is the 
standard code rule supplemented by seven explanatory para- 
graphs. It requires the flagman to take a fusee every time he 
goes out, and to light it at once. He must leave it burning at 
a point one-quarter mile from the train where he puts down 
the first torpedo. Where a train is protected by an automatic 
block signal and the signal is not less than one-half mile back 
of the train, the flagman need not go back. 


H. G. Askew, statistician for the Texas railways, has com- 
piled reports showing that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, a total of 159 trespassers were killed and 232 
. were injured on 32 roads, representing approximately 90 per 
cent. of the total railway mileage in the state. This is an 
increase of 31 trespassers killed and of 58 trespassers injured 
on the same roads as compared with the fiscal year 1911. He 
has also made a compilation showing that the 32 roads 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, paid out $2,871,496 for 
personal injury claims, as compared with $1,847,701 in the fiscal 
year 1908. While the payments per mile for 1908 were $143.54, 
the average per mile for 1912 was $206.13. 


The Second Minnesota Conservation and Agricultural De- 
velopment Congress, held recently at Minneapolis, at which 
there was an attendance of 4,876 registered delegates, the 
greater part of whom were representative farmers from Min- 
nesota and the other northwestern states, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution regarding railways: “Resolved that the con- 
gress appreciates the work of the railways in their active ef- 
forts to promote agricultural development in the northwest and 
recognizes the necessity of new railway construction, believing 
that such further development of transportation facilities should 
be encouraged as a means of effectivé state development, and 
that the investment of new capital to open up territory not now 
well served by transportation lines should be hastened by the 
manifestation of a spirit of friendly co-operation.” 


The Louisiana railway commission on November 30 issued 
an order forbidding the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley from 
putting into effect new train schedules out of New Orleans 
on December 1, discontinuing a train leaving New Orleans 
at 2:55 in the afternoon which has been used by the New 
Orleans afternoon newspapers for the circulation of their 
papers in Baton Rouge. In place of it the railway has an- 
nounced a fast night train to Memphis leaving at 11:15 p. m. 
Following the order of the commission an injunction was 
issued late Saturday afternoon by Judge Skinner of the state 
court based on representations by two of the afternoon news- 
papers that the railway intended to ignore the order of the 
commission on the ground that the trains were interstate and 
that the proposed change in service would cause discrimina- 
tion against them in favor of the morning papers who would 
be benefited by the 11:15 train. The publishers professed to 
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see in the change an effort to retaliate for their comments on 
the recent collision at Montz. 





The Grand Trunk Pacific. 


We expect to have the line in operation for through traffic 
by the beginning of 1915. It is just a question of getting the 
requisite amount of labor into the territory. At present we 
have something like 10,000 men at work. 

With regard to the criticism that has been directed against 
the Grand Trunk for not first building between Moncton 
and Winnipeg in order to link up the eastern system with 
the western, it is to be said that the construction of that 
portion of the system is entirely in the hands of the govern- 
ment; the Grand Trunk officers had only the supervision of 
construction work. This line, in all probability, however, will 
be completed within the next twenty months. Work on the 
entire mountain division, from time to time in the past three 
years, has been held up because of labor shortage and trouble 
with labor. As late as last August 1,500 men, who were re- 
ceiving $3 a day for ordinary labor, struck work and at a 
time when 2,000 more men were needed. The situation at 
present is a settled one and the prospect for its remaining 
so is reassuring. The Dominion government and the pro- 
vincial governments have a duty to encourage immigration 
by every means in their power; but a goodly proportion of 
the laboring population seem to believe that increased im- 
migration will mean decreased wages. If the Grand Trunk 
had been able to obtain sufficient labor the line would have 
been completed a year ago; there would be flourishing towns 
where there are none now, and Prince Rupert would be a busy 
port with a largely increased population.—President Chamberlin. 


Improved Discipline on the B. & O. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has established an employment bureau, 
to deal with employment, discipline and wages throughout the 
whole system, including the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
and has put at the head of it Mr. Walber, hitherto assistant 
general manager. Under this organization the selection of suit- 
able men to fill positions in train and other service will be 
vested in the employment bureau; this with a view to assuring 
a high standard and the employment of none but desirable and 
responsible men. The employment bureau will pass upon ap- 
plications’ for positions in train service, and investigate the 
records of persons desiring to enter the service, with full au- 
thority to approve or reject such applications. When appii- 
cations for employment are made, the bureau will be consulted, 
and until its sanction has been obtained the service will be 
but temporary. 

Several months ago the Baltimore & Ohio established a labor 
bureau to employ unskilled workmen, chiefly for maintenance of 
way. The scope of the labor bureau will be broadened, now 
that it is to be conducted under executive auspices, and un- 
skilled workmen will be hired in this way for all kinds of serv- 
ice in the’ operating department. The labor bureau is in no 
way identified with or operated under contract methods, there 
being no charges levied against the'men; and furthermore, the 
laborers are transported free to the places where they are to 
work. 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces also that Brown’s discipline 
is to be adopted, and suspensions done away with: 


Conference on Wages. 


The conference committee of managers of eastern railways 
met with the representatives of the firemen in New York City 
this week, beginning on Tuesday, to take up the request of 
the firemen for increased pay. 

At a meeting before the opening of the conference tie 
managers’ committee received the resignation of J. C. Stuart, 
vice-president of the Erie, as chairman of the committee, and 
Elisha Lee, assistant to the general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, was chosen in his place. 

At a meeting in Buffalo last week the 52 representatives 
of the locomotive enginemen, who conducted the enginemen s 
side in the recent arbitration, formed a permanent organiza- 
tion to be known as the Eastern General Chairman’s Associa- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
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52 general chairmen of this committee represent the 52 roads 
which were parties to the recent arbitration. The new as- 
sociation voted to hold its next meeting in May or June, 1913. 
The period of one year, for which the arbitration is to be in 
effect, ends about that time (May 1). 





The New Haven’s Appeal to the Public. 


The alarums, well founded or ill-founded, feigned or un- 
feigned, which filled the newspapers of New York City and 
New England recently, in connection with reports of three de- 
railments on the New York, New Haven & Hartford have been 
mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette. A peculiarity of this un- 
usual ebullition was the large number of “yellow” falsehoods 
and exaggerations appearing in some daily newspapers which 





A Test of 
Railroad Efficiency 


Thirty-two special trains, carrying MORE THAN 
50,000 PERSONS to and from the hy foot- 
ball t New Haven, were moved by the New 
York New Haven and Hartford Railroad IN ADDI- 
TION to its NORMAL, DENSE TRAFFIC. 

d these special trains were handled PRACTI- 
cart’ Chote tre ed WITHOUT MISHAP. 

For eguten efficiency, this is a RECORD 
UNRIVALLE 

test-—A SUPREME TEST—of the New 
Pg de ny facilities. And the results tell HOW 
WELL the Railroad RESPONDED. 

Just consider what a TASK it was. 

The New Haven’s NORMAL BUSINESS constantly 
places pr ppingine pag een go on its ee. Now, 

y’s business, of moving 
th oo Ee eT TION of acity like BROCKTON, 
HOLYOKE. HAVERHILL or NEW BRITAIN. And 
moving them SAFELY and ACCORDING TO 
SCHEDULE. 

Doesn’t this exemplify TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY? 

Doesn’t it demonstrate THE NEW VEN’S 
POWER EFFECTIVELY TO PERFORM THE NS- 
PORTATION SERVICE OF NEW ENGLAND? 





The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 











are usually classed as tolerably conservative. Almost in the 
midst of this journalistic demonstration came the New Haven 
football game Saturday, November 23, the traffic phases of which 
event have been noticed in these columns in former years. On 
Tuesday, the 26th, the papers of the large cities contained the 
advertisement shown herewith. We have reduced it one-third in 
width and height. 


The New Haven and the Grand Trunk. 


The grand jury in the federal court at New York City this 
week took up the investigation of the alleged unlawful doings 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Grand 
Trunk, which was begun two weeks ago at the instance of the 
attorney-general of the United States, but was suspended. 
When the inquiry was begun the presidents of both roads 
offered to give the government access to any of their records, 
and it is understood that some examination of the records has 
been made, but extended examination of witnesses seems now 
to have been decided on. E. H. McHugh, vice-president of 
the Grand Trunk, was the first witness heard. Timothy E. 
Byrnes, vice-president of the New Haven road, and A. H. 
Cochrane, a director of that company, were also called. 

Congressman O’Shaunessy, of Rhode Island, has introduced 
in the House a resolution to provide for the election by the 
House of a special committee of seven members to inquire into 
the circumstances surrounding the suspension of work on the 
Grand Trunk line to Providence. Interviews with Mr. O’Shau- 
nessy seem to indicate that if the department of justice brings 
out the facts of the situation, his proposition for a committee 
vill not be pushed. 
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Seven Passengers Killed at Dresden, Ohio. 


In a rear collision of passenger trains on the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh near Dresden, Ohio, on the night 
of December 3, seven passengers and one brakeman were 
killed, and two employees and five passengers injured, three 
of the seven injuries being classed as fatal, these persons 
having been badly scalded by steam escaping from the 
locomotive. 

Dresden is on the Zanesville division, about two miles 
south of Trinway, which is the junction with the Pittsburgh 
division. The account gives no intelligible explanation of the 
cause of the collision, simply saying that the leading train 
was stopped because of the failure of the engine and that the 
flagman went back, but the following train was too close. 
The rear car of the standing train was completely demolished 
and the passengers killed and injured were all in this car. 
The reports would seem to indicate that the block system was 
not in use. 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
held December 4, a paper was presented for discussion, entitled 
“Tufa Cement, as Manufactured and Used on the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct,” by J. B. Lippincott, M. Am. Soc. C. E. This paper 
was printed in Proceedings for October, 1912. 


Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 


At the next regular meeting of the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh, to be held December 19, A. F. Mitchell, superintendent 
of the heat treating shop of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Homestead, Pa., will read a paper on Heat Treatment of Steel. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Air Brake AssociaTion.—F,. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May 6-9, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENts.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 17-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN ELEcTRIC Raawar Association.—H. C. Donecker, 
St., New York 

AMERICAN Pamerenean. RAILWAy MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec, Ry. Assoc. 

AMERICAN Rarttway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meteing, May 21, New York. 

AMERICAN ag te BRIDGE AND Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, October 21-23, 1913, Montreal. 
AMERICAN yo Pan ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY Masten Mecuanics’ Associration.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Raitway Toot ForeMeEn’s AssocraTion.—A. R. Davis, Central 
of Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN Society FoR Testing Marteriats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

suming Society oF Civit EnGinerers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R., ey 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New Y 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, January 21-23, Chicago. 

AssocIaTION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccountTING Orricers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic 
City; N.. J. 

AssocIATION OF Rattway CLaim AGENnTSs.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. 

AssociaTIon oF Rattway ELectricaL EnGiINngeers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, June, 1913, Atlantic 
City; Nef. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway_ TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountinG OrrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 

BripGE AND Buitp1nc Suppty Men’s Assocration.—H. A, Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

Canapian Raitway Crus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except "June, July and Aug., Montreal. 
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Canapian Society or Civir Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

Centra Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Encineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L, S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
Septem er, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF PENNSYLVANIA.—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 

a.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg. Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E, K. nae 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, 

Freight Crarm AssociaTion.—Warren P. Poster, verano "Wa Next 
convention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Curcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartway Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartway Fue Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May, 1913, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AsSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
Chicago & North Western, Escanaba, Mich. 
INTERNATIONAL RarLroAp Master Biacksmitus’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Master Borer Maxers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. 

Master Car Buripers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, J. 

Master Car aNp Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp CaNnapA.— 
A Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

Nationa Rartway Appiiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New EncLanp RarLroap Cius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Raritroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN RarLroap CLius.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Preorta ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

RarLroapD CLUB OF Kewess Ciry.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 


RAILWAY Bustusss AssociaTION.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. 

Raitway CLus or Pirrssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 


Rartway Exectricat Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 


Rartway Garpeninc AssociaTion.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Next meeting, August 12-15, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rartway DerveLopMENT AssociaTion.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rattway S1Gnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
March 17, Chicago; June 10-11, New York; convention, October 14, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Railway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Annual convention, May 19-21, Chicago. 

Rattway Supp_ty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 
RatLway Tel, ANp TEL. AppLiance Assoc.—W. E. etanes, 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicHMoND RaiLroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. an, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, goed 

St. Lours Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SicnaL Appiiance AssociaTion.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rartway FinanciaLt OrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St., Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

SouTHeRN AssociATION OF Car SeERvicE OFrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. Next meeting, April 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLus.—A. J. Merrill, Se bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLUB. —J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice "Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday, Toledo. 

‘Track SupPLty Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, pare, 
N. Y. Meeting with Roadmasters’ "and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFric Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PirrssurcH.—D. L. ells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFric CLus oF St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DespatcHEeRS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Burrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 

after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTIon.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R,, 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, August, 1913, Chicago. 
Uran Society oF EnGiIneers.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 

Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August. 

Western Canapa Rartway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d oe except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RAILWay CLusB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday. of each_month, met TW July and August. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

Chicago; 1st Monday in won except July and August, Chicago. 
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Traffic News. 


The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis announces the establishment 
of a regular gasolene-electric motor passenger car service }e- 
tween Havana, IIl., and Springfield. 


No. 23. 








The National Railways of Mexico and the Mexico North 
Western Railway have been opened to passenger travel after a 
suspension of business for about six months, because of the 
repeated revolutionary outbreaks in that country. 


Representatives of 5,000 miners in western Kentucky have 
presented a petition to the governor of the state asking that 
he take steps to relieve the car shortage which, it is contended, 
is working a hardship on the miners by depriving them of 
steady employment. 


Exports of merchandise from the United States to Canada in 
the nine months ending September 30 last, aggregated $244,000,000, 
which is about double the value of the exports in the same 
length of time three years ago. The increase is principally in 
cotton, corn, lumber, bituminous coal, iron and steel, and auto- 
mobiles. 


The law of South Carolina forbidding the shipment of cotton 
into that state from a state infested by boll weevil is contrary 
to the section of the federal constitution vesting in Congress the 
exclusive power to regulate commerce between the states. ‘This 
is the decision of a court at Meridian, Miss., reported this 
week, in which a cotton shipper in Mississippi sued for dam- 
ages because of the refusal by a firm in South Carolina to ac- 
cept a shipment of cotton. 


The latest remedy proposed for the freight car shortage ap- 
pears in a bill introduced in Congress by Representative Prouty, 
of Iowa, last Wednesday; and it is a very drastic one. The main 
section of the bill directs the railways to require consignees to 
unload their freight in five days, demurrage or no demurrage. 
If the railroad does not enforce this rule, it shall be liable in 
damages to persons who order cars and are unable to get them. 
The bill contains numerous other provisions, wise and unwise. 
Mr. Prouty has discovered that in a good many cases consignees 
find it cheaper to use cars as warehouses, and pay the demur- 
rage, than to put up buildings of their own; and he proposes 
to put a stop to this intolerable condition. 


An Advertisement. 


“Please Ship Your Christmas Packages Early.” This familiar 
injunction appears this year in the papers of New York and 
other cities in a display advertisement, three columns wide, 
signed by four prominent express companies, the Adams, United 
States, American and Wells-Fargo. But the quoted words ap- 
pear at the bottom; and the main part of the advertisement, il- 
lustrated by two pictures, is as follows: 


Express Labels That Protect You. 
Yellow Label 


When you receive an express package bearing a yellow 
label pay nothing. The shipper has already paid the 
charges. 


White Label 


When you receive an express package bearing a white 
label pay the charges. 


No Label 


If a package bears neither Collect nor Prepaid label it 
will be delivered without charges, and collection, if proper, 
will be made thereafter. 


This New System 


of yellow and white labels has been adopted by the Express 
Companies by order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for your benefit and protection. Your co-operation is 
earnestly requested. 


” 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 131-A, giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups from August 2, 1911, to November 21, 
1912, says: The total surplus on November 21, 1912, was 22,363 
cars; on November 7, 1912, 19,897 cars; and on November 22, 
1911, 43,059 cars. Compared with the preceding period; there 
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is an increase in the total surplus of 2,466 cars, made up as 
follows: 1;910 box, 26 flat, 1,625 miscellaneous and a decrease of 
1,095 coal cars. The increase in box car surplus is in groups 
2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern 
Pennsylvania), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), and 
11 (Canadian Lines). The increase in flat car surplus ‘is in 
groups 1 (New England Lines), 6 and 9 (as above). ‘The in- 
crease in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 1 (as above), 3 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania), 4, 6 (as 
above), 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and 
Arizona), and 11 (as above). The decrease in coal car surplus 
is in groups 1, 3, 4, 6, 10 and 11 (as above). 

The total shortage on November 21, 1912, was 73,475 cars; on 
November 7, 1912, 71,156 cars; and on November 22, 1911, 19,949. 
Compared with the preceding period; there is an increase in the 
total shortage of 2,319 cars, an increase of 3,361 coal, and 2,784 
miscellaneous cars, and a decrease of 3,456 box and 370 flat cars. 
The decrease in box car shortage is general throughout the 
country, except in groups 9 and 11 (as above). The decrease in 
flat car shortage is chiefly in groups 3 (as above), 5 (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6 (as 
above), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 
10 and 11 (as above). The increase in coal car shortage is gen- 
eral, except in groups 7 and 8 (as above). The increase in 
miscellaneous car shortage prevails throughout the country, ex- 
cept in groups 8 and 11 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1911; there is a decrease in 
the total surplus of 20,696 cars, of which 5,989 is in box, 2,107 in 
flat, 6,179 in coal and 6,421 in miscellaneous cars. There is an 
increase in the total shortage of 53,526 cars of which 30,329 is in 
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box, 4,311 in flat, 14,092 in coal and 4,794 in miscellaneous cars. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
by groups for the last period covered in the report, and totals 
for the country for corresponding dates in previous years; and 
the diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1912. 


Summary of Revenues and Expenses of Steam Roads in 
September. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics’ summary of revenues and 
expenses and comments thereon for September, 1912, are as 
follows: The railways whose returns are included in bulletin 
No. 41 operate 219,851 miles of line, or about ninety per cent. of 
all the steam railway mileage of the United States. The total 
operating revenues for the month of September, 1912, amounted 
to $266,564,414. This includes revenues from freight and passen- 
ger traffic, from carrying mail and express, and from miscellane- 
ous sources. Compared with September, 1911, the total operating 
revenues of these railways show an increase of $19,701,553. These 
total operating revenues per mile of line amounted to $1,212 in 
September, 1912, and $1,138 in September, 1911, an increase for 
1912 of $74, or 6.5 per cent. This increase was the resultant of 
increases in each revenue account as follows: freight revenue, 
8.2 per cent.; passenger revenue, 1.4 per cent.; other transporta- 
tion revenue, 7.4 per cent; non-transportation revenue, 12.5 per 
cent. 

Operating expenses, which include all the costs of maintaining 
track and equipment, operating trains, securing traffic, and of 
administration, amounted in September to $171,313,837. This was 
$13,804,713 more than for September 1911. These operating ex- 
penses per mile of line amounted to $779 in September, 1912, and 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 























r Surpluses ~ r Shortages — 
Coal, B Coal, 

Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads. Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—November 21, 1912............ 7 0 119 0 98 217 1,196 357 858 523 2,934 
6 2.— " 5 |.) bee ae 27 849 BE 1,005 163 2,050 3,352 104 3,766 809 8,031 
3.— 3 Bis MM As a dus eee 30 0 50 150 26 226 7,626 147 4,408 2,265 14,446 
4.— - if Oe | (ie 10 102 18 550 475 1,145 2,803 995 3,255 579 7,632 
5.— : 1 A | | ea 22 19 0 64 457 531 5,060 1,390 2,364 180 8,994 
j 5.— ef ch ie Pa eee 25 ye f 305 1,440 2,240 6,302 4,235 457 2,053 1,253 7,998 
’ 7.— i vO ees + 30 26 25 330 411 710 0 116 14 834 
' 8.— . A Wa 1: | en ee 16 0 113 953 1,116 2,182 4,058 363 545 383 5,349 
; 9— - oe | ee eee 13 632 160 273 478 1,543 2,026 481 506 431 3,444 
‘ — 10.— ei BU Ass: s'saseretesse ss 22 503 667 1,707 4,459 7,336 4,580 244 307 658 5,789 
“  11— we 1S | Dee eee 7 99 86 0 235 420 7,361 256 0 407 8,024 
Total. November 2h; 1912.65 sicsae des 183 4,542 1,577 6,167 10,077 22,363 43,007 4,794 18,172 7,502 73,475 
a sd Me UU as 9.0 aS 0r88 169 10,531 3,684 12,346 16,498 43,059 12,678 483 4,080 2,708 19,949 
P 5 AS | re 152 12,368 3,506 7,249 19,943 43,066 7,305 1,191 4,230 1,947 14,673 
"8 fee ae 163 17,538 4,091 5.628 12,271 39,528 12,230 891 9,542 4,853 27,496 
si sis Poe A) EE Pere 160 45,194 12,157 43,854 31,624 132,829 7,92 178 900 209 9,210 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines: Group 4—West Virgiria, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin ard Minnesota iines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 
Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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$726 in September, 1911, an increase for 1912, of $53 per mile, 
or 7.3 per cent. All of the five primary operating expense ac- 
counts showed increases in 1912. In the cost per mile of main- 
taining way and structures, i. e., tracks and buildings, there was 
an increase of 5.8 per cent.; in the cost per mile of maintaining 
equipment an increase of 10.9 per cent.; in traffic expenses per 
mile an increase of 1.4 per cent.; in transportation expenses per 
mile an increase of 7.0 per cent.; and in general expenses per mile 
an increase of 1.4 per cent. 

Net operating revenue, that is, total operating revenues less 
operating expenses, amounted in September to $95,250,577. This 
was $5,896,840 more than for September 1911. Net- operating 
revenue per mile of line amounted to $433 in September, 1912, 
and $412 in September, 1911, an increase for 1912 of $21 per mile, 
or 5.1 per cent. The net operating revenue for each mile of line 
for each day in September averaged $14, and for September, 
1911, $14. It should be recalled that net operating revenue rep- 
resents gross income before anything has been taken out for 
taxes, rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations for betterments, 
or dividends. 

Taxes for the month of September amounted to $10,305,807, 
or $47 per mile, an increase of 6.4 per cent. over September, 1911. 

The operating ratio for September, that is, the per cent. of 
total operating revenues which was absorbed in operating ex- 
penses, was 64.3 per cent., which is comparable with 64.1 per cent 
in August, 1912, and 63.8 per cent. in September, 1911. 

The eastern group of railways shows an increase in total operat- 
ing revenue per mile of line as compared with September, 1911, 
of 6.1 per cent., the southern group an increase of 1.1 per cent., 
and the western group an increase of 8.7 per cent. Operating 
expenses per mile increased 7.6 per cent. on the eastern railways, 
6.5 per cent. on the southern railways, and 7.2 per cent. on the 
western railways. 

For the eastern group of railways net operating revenue per 
mile increased 3.4 per cent., and for the western group it increased 
11.0 per cent., while for the southern group it decreased 10.0 per 
cent. The increase in taxes per mile was 7.3 per cent. in the 
eastern group, 5.8 per cent. in the southern group, and 5.6 per 
cent in the western group. 

Comparison of the returns for the three months of the fiscal 
year with those of the corresponding months of the previous fiscal 
year reveals an increase in total operating revenues per mile of 
79 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile of 7.4 
per cent., and an increase in net operating revenue per mile 
of 89 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile of the eastern 
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group of railways increased 8.0 per cent., as compared with the 
corresponding period of the fiscal year, that of the western group 


. increased 14.2 per cent., while that of the southern group de- 


creased 5.3 per cent. 

When the returns for the nine months of the calendar year 
1912 are compared with those of the corresponding months of 
1911, they show an increase in total operating revenues per mile 
of 4.3 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile of 5.4 
per cent., and an increase in net operating revenue per mile of 1.9 
per cent. There was an increase in net operating revenue per 
mile of 3.1 per cent in the eastern group, an increase of 4.2 per 
cent in the western group, and a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the 
southern group. 

The diagram shows the variations in total operating revenues, 
operating expenses, and net operating revenue per mile for the 
several months of the calendar year 191i, and of the calendar 
year 1912 to date. The following table shows the per cent of 
operating revenues consumed by each class of expenses: 


Per Cent. oF TotaL OPERATING REVENUES. 


Fiscal Calendar 

year ended year ended 
August, June 30, December 31, 

fk 

1912. 1911. 1912. 1911. 1911. 1910. 
Maint. of way and structures.... 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.9 12.7 13.3 
Maint. of equipment............. 6.1 a 3 15:5 5:5 15.3 
eS ee eee eee 1.9 2.0 Zee 2.2 2.1 2.1 
Transportation expenses ........ Sek 06RD 6 SDD CBS OSD CCS. 
TSONOTAl CEOCNBES | ova's cscs owwicess “Hy | 2.2 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.4 
Total operating expenses.... 64.3 63.8 69.1 68.6 68.3 67.8 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Commissioner Harlan held a hearing at Dallas, Tex., on 
November 22 and 23, on a complaint filed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Amarillo, Tex., asking for the same freight rate 
basis as Quanah, Sweetwater, San Angelo and other towns in 
that district. 


Special Examiner Burchmore held a hearing at Chicago on 
November 25 and November 26, on proposed advances in rates 
on starch from Cedar Rapids and Boone, Ia., to Missouri river 
points on traffic destined beyond which had been suspended 
by the commission. 


The commission has further suspended from November 30 
until May 30, certain schedules in tariffs of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which advance 
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minimum weights on ear corn, in carloads, between St. Louis, 
Mo., Kansas City, and points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
other states. 


The commission has further suspended, from November 29 
until May 29, a number of tariffs which advance from 25 cents 
to 26% cents per 100 lbs. rates for the transportation of lumber 
from points in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Oklahoma to Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs and Des Moines, Iowa. 


The commission has suspended until March 31, items in supple- 
ments to the Southern Railway tariff, which advance rates for 
the transportation of furniture from High Point, N. C., and other 
points in the Carolinas and Virginia to Boston, Mass., New York, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and other points. The pro- 
posed advances vary between 5 and 6 cents per 100 lbs. 


The commission has suspended from December 1 until March 
31, certain items, which advance from 154 cents to 19% cents 
per 100 Ibs. rates on grain from Missouri River points to Gulf 
ports when for export to European countries. The rates were 
reduced from 1914 cents to 15% cents early in August of this 
year, and it is the restoration to the former figure which is 
now being suspended by the commission. 


The commission has suspended from December 1 until March 
31, an item in Hosmer’s tariff which eliminates via the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and its connections, an existing export 
rate of 16% cents per 100 lbs. on oil cake, oil meal, screenings 
and flaxseed, carloads, from St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
to certain Gulf ports, including Galveston, Tex., leaving in effect 
only the class rate of 35 cents per 100 lbs. 


The commission has suspended, until March 31, certain tariffs 
which advance rates for the transportation of hardwood lumber 
and articles taking hardwood lumber rates from points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to various Mississippi River 
crossings, Cairo, Ill., and to points in Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, 
etc. In most instances the advance is 2 cents per 100 lbs. In 
some cases it amounts to as much as 3% and 4% cents. 


The commission has suspended from December 1 until March 
31, the supplement to the tariff of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
which cancels existing joint rates from points on the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis between Le Beau, S. D., and Marietta, Minn., both 
inclusive, to Duluth via Minneapolis. The same joint rates, how- 
ever, would remain in force to Duluth from said points via 
Hanley Falls, Minn., and the Great Northern Railway. The 
effect of the commission’s suspension is to continue the existing 
routes via Minneapolis. 





Complaint Dismissed. 


Eagle Pencil Company v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission found that the rail-and-water rate of 50 cents 
per 100 Ibs. on cedar pencil material from South Pittsburgh, 
Tenn., to New York was not unreasonable or unduly discrimi- 
natory. (25 I. C. C., 203.) 


Millard T. Riley v. Wabash. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant seeks reparation at the rate of 1% cent per 
bushel for elevation allowance on certain cars of grain elevated 
by it at Black Rock, N. Y. The commission found that the 
defendant’s tariffs did not provide for such allowance at Black 
Rock and its refusal to pay the same was not discriminatory or 
otherwise in violation of the law. (25 I. C. C., 210.) 


Corporation Commission of Oklahoma v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Sania Fe, et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant seeks the restoration of the sleeping car 
service formerly maintained by the defendants between Guthrie, 
Okis., and Canadian, Tex. The commission found that this 
sleeping car service was only instituted as an experiment, and 
that it proved unsuccessful financially to the carriers. (25 
i. C. C,, 


‘utchinson Mills Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Opinion by the commission: 

‘he complainant contends that the tariffs of the defendant 
provide for the absorption of switching charges at Hutchinson, 
Kan., on traffic milled in transit at that point, and that the col- 
lection of these switching charges by the defendant was unlaw- 
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ful. The commission found that the tariffs in question did not 
provide for the absorption of the switching charges at Hutchin- 
son. (25 I. C. C, 180.) 


Theodore Vernheim & Company v. Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company, et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The complainant contends that the rate of $1.10 per 100 lbs. 
charged it on a carload shipment of liquid tree spray shipped 
from Chicago, to Portland, Ore., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 65 cents per 100 lbs., which is the rate applicable 
to liquid sheep dip. Reparation is asked. The commission found 
that although the rate complained of was reduced to 85 cents 
per 100 lbs. within one month after the date of the shipment, 
this voluntary reduction is not sufficient proof of the unreason- 
ableness of the $1.10 rate during the period of its effectiveness, 
and also that under the circumstances existing at the time of the 
shipment the rate was not excessive. (25 I. C. C., 156.) 


St. Louis Blast Furnace Company v. Virginian Railway et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The allegations set forth in the complaint in this case are sub- 
stantially the same as in the case of the St. Louis Blast Furnace 
Company v. Virginian Railway, 24 I. C. C., 360 (mentioned in 
the Railway Age Gazette of July 19, page 136), except as re- 
gards the matter of reparation. The complainant contends that 
the rates charged it on shipments of coke from Page, W. Va., 
and Eagle to St. Louis, Mo., were unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory. Reparation was asked. The commission found 
that the rates complained of were found just and reasonable in 
the former case and decided that those findings still hold good. 
i 1;.c. C, BR) 


Fels & Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad, et al. 
Commissioner Lane: 

The commission denied the petition of the complainant for a 
rehearing of this case which was reported in 23 I. C.-C., 483, 
for the purpose of receiving additional proof and also for the 
purpose of introducing against the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington the record in the Procter & Gamble case, 9 I. C C., 
440, and for the purpose of again considering an award of 
reparation against the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
under those petitions. The commission found that no reparation 
could be awarded against the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington, because that carrier was not directly or indirectly bound 
by the order issued in the Procter & Gamble case. (25 1. C. C.,, 
154.) ee! 


Humboldt Steamship Company v. White Pass & Yukon 
Route, consisting of the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 
Company, British Columbia Yukon Railway, British Yukon Rail- 
way, and British Yukon Navigation Company, Ltd. Opinion by 
Commissioner Clark: 

In this case the complainant seeks the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates from Seattle, Wash., to Dawson, Yukon 
Territory, and to other points in Canadian territory. The com- 
mission found that it could not establish such through routes 
and joint rates, as it has no jurisdiction over railroad and steam- 
ship lines located, owned and operated entirely in an adjacent 
foreign country. The commission also found that the wharf 
used by the defendants at Skagway, Alaska, is an instrumental- 
ity of interstate commerce when used by defendants. (25 
Lt < eR) 


Opinion by 





Reparation Awarded. 


Holcker-Elberg Manufacturing Company v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant contends that the rate of $3.34 per 100 Ibs. 
charged it on a shipment of automobile wind-shield frames from 
Joliet, Ill., to Dallas, Tex., was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds the former rate of $1.67 per 100 lbs. The commission 
found that the advance was not justified by the defendants, and 
that therefore the advanced rate is unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds the former rate of $1.67 per 100 lbs. 
(fo 1. C. C,, 23 


Apple Rates Reduced. 


M. W. Thompson v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The defendants collected charges for the transportation .of 
apples in carloads from Espanola, N. Mex., to various points 
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in Arizona and California, in the absence of joint through rates, 
based on the sum of the intermediate rates which are subject 
to varying minima. The complainant contends that these 
charges were excessive and seeks the establishment of a reason- 
able joint through rate for the future. Reparation is also asked. 
The commission found that the charges were in each instance 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
charges that would have accrued under a joint through rate of 
80 cents per 100 Ibs. subject to a carload minimum of 30,000 
Ibs.; and prescribed this rate for the future. Reparation was 
awarded. (25 I. C. C.,, 174.) 





Ohio River Crossings Order Not Modified. 


Manufacturers & Merchants Association of New Albany, Ind., 
et al, v. Aberdeen & Asheboro Railroad, et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Clements: 

The commission denied the application of the complainant for 
the extension and modification of its order in the original re- 
port, 24 I. C. C., 331 (mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of July 26, page 179) and also the application of the defendants 
to have the original order set aside. The commission found 
that the part of the complainant’s petition asking for a re- 
consideration of the finding with respect to reparation, however, 
should have consideration. This branch of the case will be 
reconsidered and the parties given an opportunity for all argu- 
ments thereon. The commission also postpones until December 
15, 1912, the effective date of the original order. (25 I. C. C,, 
116.) 


Motorcycle Rates Reduced. 


W. A. Griffing, et al, v. Chicago & North Western, et al. 
Petmecky Company, et al, v. Missouri, Kansas & Texas, et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Lane: 

The complainants attack the rate and classification of motor- 
cycles in less than carload lots at 2% times the first class rate 
between specified points in western classification territory as 
unreasonable. Reparation is asked. The cases were submitted 
‘on the decisions in the Merchants’ Traffic Association case, 13 
I. C. C., 283, and in the Mead Auto Cycle Company case, un- 
reported opinion No. 435. The defendants ask the commission 
to consider the testimony taken in Architects & Engineers Sup- 
ply Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, docket No. 
4315. The commission found that the rating on motorcycles in 
less than carloads throughout the western classification territory 
should be no higher. than that on bicycles, which is 1% times 
the current first class rate, and prescribed this rate for the fu- 
ture. Reparation was awarded. (25 I. C. C., 134.) 





Compartments on the California Limited. 


Edward J. Johnson v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
ion by the commission: 

A passenger traveling on the California Limited from San 
Diego, Cal., to Boston, Mass., accompanying a corpse, presented 
a ticket for a compartment, but only one full fare ticket for her- 
self and a full fare ticket for the corpse, and was required by the 
conductor to purchase an additional half fare ticket in order 
that she might occupy the compartment. The defendant’s pas- 
senger tariff provided that a single passenger in order to occupy 
exclusively a compartment on the California Limited should have 
a minimum of one and one-half fare tickets. The baggage rule 
of the defendant required a full first class ticket for the carriage 
of a corpse in a baggage car in addition to a proper transpor- 
tation for an attendant. The complainant contends that the 
ticket for the corpse should have counted on the transportation 
necessary to entitle the passenger to occupy the compartment. 
The commission found that one of the tickets presented was in 
compliance with the baggage rule which left only one full fare 
ticket for the transportation of the attendant and under the 
tariff this was not sufficient to entitle the defendant to occupy 
the compartment. The complaint was dismissed. (25 I. C. C,, 
207.) 


Opin- 





Smaller Shipments, Smaller Charges. 
J. W. Wright & Company v. Vandalia Railroad. Opinion by 
the commission: 
A lathe weighing 3,200 Ibs. was shipped from Greenville, III. 
to St. Louis, Mo., and the first class rate of 26.3 cents per 100 
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Ibs. was charged for its transportation. The tariff of the de- 
fendant provided that the third class rate of 18.8 cents per 100 
Ibs. should be charged on machines weighing 4,000 lbs., or more. 
The charges collected were $8.42, but had the shipment weighed 
4,000 Ibs., the charges based on the third class rate would have 
been $7.52. The tariff also provided that “a smaller quantity of 
freight shall not be charged a greater sum than a larger quan- 
tity.” The defendant contends that this rule applies only as 
between carload and less than carload shipments, but the com- 
mission found that the rule in its present form is unreasonable, 
in that it does not extend the principle to less than carload ship- 
ments when there are two or more rates dependent upon the 
quantity shipped. The commission decided that the charges coi- 
lected were unreasonable to the extent that they exceed $7.52 
per 100 lbs. Reparation was awarded. (25 I. C. C., 214.) 





Grain Elevation Charges Unlawfully Collected. 


P. C. Kamm & Company v. Pennsylvania Company, et ai. 
Opinion by Chairman Prouty: 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul collects charges of 1 
cent per bushel for the elevation of grain in its elevator at 
Milwaukee, both from the grain dealer and from the lines lead- 
ing east from Milwaukee. The complainant contends that this 
charge is unreasonable and requests an order which would 
compel the receiving lines to pay the charge to the complainant 
rather than to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The com- 
mission found that the charge of % cent per bushel was only 
charged once at the other elevators in Milwaukee, but that 
it could not compel the receiving lines to pay this elevation 
charge to the grain dealer, as he had not performed the serv- 
ice of elevation. It decided, however, that when the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul collects this transfer charge of % cent 
per bushel from the receiving lines no charge shall be made 
against the grain dealer. Reparation was awarded. (25 
I. C. C., 198.) 





Lumber Shipment Misrouted. 


Beekman Lumber Company v. Louisiana Railway & Navi- 
gation Company, et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

A carload of lumber was delivered to the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Company at Whitford, La., consigned to the 
Beekman Lumber Company, Maywood, IIl., with instructions 
to route via Shreveport and Kansas City. The rate over this 
route was 23 cents to Kansas City plus 10 cents beyond, 
amounting to 33 cents per 100 Ibs. The initial carrier, contrary 
to the routing shown in the bill of lading, forwarded the car 
from Shreveport via Cairo, Ill., and Chicago. The rate to the 
destination via this route was seven cents less than via the 
route directed by the consignor. The consignor then filed in- 
structions to have the car reconsigned at Kansas City to 
Oelwein, Ia. Before the car could be located and moved from 
Maywood to Oelwein, demurrage to the amount of $13 accrued 
at Maywood. The complainant contends that had the initial 
carrier shipped the car as directed, it would have only had 
to pay the rate of 23 cents per 100 lbs. from Whitford to 
Kansas City. Reparation is asked. The commission found 
that the complainant was entitled to reconsign the car at Kan- 
sas City and was deprived of this right by the action of the 
carrier, and also that the shipment was misrouted by the in- 
itial carrier. Reparation was awarded. (25 I. C. C,, 171.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





Chairman Mayfield, of the Texas Railway Commission, las: 
forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Commission a protest 
against its recent milling-in-transit order. 


The Canadian. railway commission has granted the appli- 
cation of the Canadian roads for authority to make an increase 
in demurrage charges from $1 to $2 and $3 a day; the increase 
to be effective between December 15 and March 31. 


o 


An organization known as the Pacific Coast Public Servi 
Commissioners, comprising members of the Oregon, Washin:- 
ton, California and Nevada commissions, was formed at t! 
recent meeting of the National Association of Railway Cor 
missioners, for the purpose of promoting co-operation betwe: 
the commissions in work which affects all of the states int: 
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ested. C. B. Aitchison, of the Oregon commission, was elected 
president; George A. Lee, chairman of the Washington com- 
mission, vice-president, and E. O. Edgerton, of the California 
commission, secretary. It was proposed that the members of 
the association shall meet two or three times a year for con- 
ference. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
district, which has authority over telephone lines throughout 
the state, has approved the consolidation of the Bell and the 
independent telephone companies in four counties in the northern 
part of the state, and has authorized the consolidated company to 
increase its capital stock from $150,000 to $1,000,000, and to 
issue $2,000,000 in 5 per cent. mortgage bonds. As a condition 
of giving this -approval, the commission required a statement 
showing how many subscribers would lose and how many would 
gain by the proposed rearrangement of rates and by the dis- 
continuance of duplicate telephone accommodations. About 700 
duplications will be eliminated, saving $13,400; but there will 
be increases in some of the rates so that the net annual saving 
to subscribers will be $5,725. The order stipulates that increases 
in rates shall not hereafter be made except under rigid restric- 
tions. The order is not to be taken as an approval of any rate. 
3efore making any change in existing rates the company must 
file with the commission its proposed tariffs, which shall not in 
any respect exceed those heretofore submitted. The tariffs so 
filed shall remain in force for one year.- Provision is also made 
that upon any complaint filed within six months after any in- 
crease in rates the commission shall order a reduction in such 
rates, and the amount which shall have been collected in ex- 
cess of the amount allowed by the commission shall be refunded 
to the subscribers; but such refund may be held awaiting the 
decision of the courts in case any proceeding to test the validity 
of the order of the commission is brought within one month 
after the order shall have become effective. 


Street Car Fare, Two Cents. 


The first reduction of street railroad fare in New York City 
obtained by virtue of an order from the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the First District goes into effect this week. It is the 
local fare over the Williamsburg Bridge across the East River, 
connecting lower Manhattan with the northern part of Brooklyn. 
The reduction is from three cents to two cents for a single fare, 
and from two tickets for five cents to three tickets for five cents 
for more than a single fare. The company making the reduction 
is the Bridge Operating Company, owned one-half by the New 
York Railways Company and one-half by the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. The Public Service Commission found that 
this company was making more than 100 per cent. on its capital 
stock of $100,000 from the bridge local traffic, and issued an order 
reducing the fare as above stated. The company refused to obey 
the order and appealed to the courts; but the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in a unanimous decision sustained the 
Commission, and thereupon the company decided to obey the 
order. 





COURT NEWS. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has affirmed the decision of 
the Marion county court convicting the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis of violation of the law of the state 
requiring locomotives to be equipped with automatic bell- 
Tingers. The court says: “The legislature has the power to 
Protect its citizens in their health and safety. It had the right, 
and, it must be presumed, exercised it, of learning for itself 
the reasons which impelled it to act, and unless it can be said, 
at least, that the act is unreasonable, the courts would not be 
authorized in overthrowing it. Legislative regulation of the 
use of private property must be presumed to be reasonable and 
necessary, unless the contrary appears from facts of which 
the courts will take notice. Taking into consideration the com- 
Piexity of modern industrial and commercial life, in which 
powerful and dangerous railroad locomotives take an important 
Part, 1t cannot be said that the legislature acted in an unreason- 
able or arbitrary manner when it enacted a law requiring that 
‘ocomotives be équipped with a device which will automatically 


ring the engine bell.” 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF RAILWAYS. 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1912. 


Increase 


Operating (or decr.) 


Net 


operating 
revenue 
(or deficit). 





Operating expenses 





t 


Average mileage 


Outside 
operations, 


operated -—————Operating revenues————, -——~+—Maintenance——, 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


comp. with 


income 
(or loss). 


Trans- 
portation. 
$104,901 


Of 
equipment. 


Way and 


Total. 


during 


Name of road. 


last year. 


net. 
—$2,735 


Total. 
$140,225 


General. 


Traffic. 


structures, 


inc. misc. 
$207,803 


Freight. Passenger. 


period. 


Taxes. 


—$27,735 
—102,910 


$55,843 


$9,000 


$67,578 


$1,294 


$1,957 
11,918 


24,580 


$11,622 


$20,451 


$130,378 


$62,975 


167 
07 
1,160 


Atlantic City 
Georgia 


19,654 
497,645 


3,448 
30,000 


23,102 
528,937 


A 
2 
c 


232,37 


8,056 
28,931 


129,813 


43,858 
129,666 


38,727 
130,517 


255,474 
1,217,756 


79,672 
254,802 


157,351 
904,306 


eoereeee 


eeeee 


—1,292 
—4,482 


688,819 


$76,125 


International & Great Northern........ 


Oahu Ry. & Land Co......... 


12,467 


46,750 
1,745,790 


6,500 


39,072 57,732 


5,121 


’ 


20,261 


498 


6,333 
672,068 





66,133 23,044 96,804 6,859 


1011 


621,261 





460,218 
64,600 
—205,229 


106,640 
208,578 


86,541 
8,000 


35,191 
4,933 


1,797,140 
109,707 
259,052 


41,876 


2,442,850 
1,246,016 


57,015 

151 
44,207 
12,419 


33,774 


1,296,231 
639,613 


30 


43,829 
30,673 
18,757 


14 


? 


7,907 


373,707 
259,102 


151,583 


4,239,990 
1,505,068 


150,834 


3,425,538 
1,022,588 


1,015 
21 
1,885 


Philadelphia & Reading 


Port Reading 


48,300 
20,000 


2,174 


1 


272,4 


390,543 


Texas & Pacific.. 


—65,526 


164,214 


184,214 


266,736 497,420 


90,296 


109,212 


681,634 


101,143 


546,055 


543 


Western Maryland .... 


THREE MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR, 1913. 


—$23,499 
—151,792 


$412,152 —$12,452 $27,000 $372,700 


$4,510 $484,725 
23,902 


89,297 
12,650 


$643,509 $896,877 $59,396 $35,828 $12,961 $372,030 


$209,743 


67 


307 
1,160 


1 


eeeee 


Atlantic City .......- 


65,857 
839,433 


8,888 
90,000 
19,500 


74,745 
936,780 
220,095 


690,862 
2,008,095 


389,277 
1,066,563 


35,696 
75,275 


144,329 
371,872 


97,658 
405,088 


607 


2,944,875 


> 


Le] 


76 


255,540 


714 


456,453 
2,068,359 


eoeeesees 


Georgia ..--.ceeerees 


—7,347 
—3,915 


787 


International & Great Northern......... 


33,385 


196,680 


123,680 


19,784 1,511 65,177 


24,558 


Ww 
~n 
n 


43, 


12,502,248 


67,647 


254,058 


1011 


Oahu Ry. & Land Co......... 





9,943,003 


178,550 


1,016 





1,405,796 
120,060 
—634,245 
—167,747 


4,913,680 
244,082 
230,905 


259,609 
24,000 
144,576 


95,101 
12,308 
14,013 


5,078,188 
255,774 
389,494 
556,485 


131,354 


7,424,060 
3,745,766 


558 
135,967 


95,002 


3,803,641 
1,949,437 


93 


35,923 
96,498 
47,278 


1 


1,605 
777,467 


114,066 
255,774 


4 
a) 


1,191,880 
34,096 
786,397 
322,165 


60 


2 
1,926,863 


387,128 
5,2 


4,135 


1,947,134 
1,143,100 


376,476 
2,715,580 


21 
1,885 


Philadelphia & Reading........-+-+-++++- 
Texas & Pacific......0sccceccesscccoeee 


Port Reading 


1109 


496,485 


60,000 


1,370,378 


36,650 


708,511 


332,522 


1,504,459 


543 


Western Maryland .......-. 


Indicates Deficits, Losses and Decreases. 


Average mileage operated during previous period—' 99. 
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RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


DecEeMBER 6, 1912. 
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Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Duane E. Minard has been appointed an assistant general 
solicitor of the Erie, with office at New York. 


Roy F. Britton has resigned as assistant general attorney of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, to enter the private practice of 
law as a member of the firm of Collins, Barker & Britton, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W. S. Becker, general superintendent of the Western general 
division of the Norfolk & Western at Bluefield, W. Va., has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation, 
and will be assigned to special duties, with office at Bluefield. 


Stanford H. E. Freund has been appointed general attorney 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
to succeed J. D. Armstrong, resigned. John F. Finerty, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant general attorney, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul. 


Alfred E. Rosevear, whose appointment as assistant to 
vice-president of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been announced in these columns, was 
born on February 20, 1863, at Montreal, and was educated at 
Montreal Academy. He began railway work on May 1, 1879, as 
a clerk in the motive power department of the Grand Trunk. 
The following year he was made clerk in the general superin- 
tendent’s office, and from 1885 to 1890 was stenographer in 
the general manager’s office. From 1890 to 1892 he was with 
the West Shore Fast Freight Line at Chicago and at Detroit, 
Mich., and then for six years was in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Reading Despatch at Detroit, becoming acting 
manager of the same line in September, 1898. He was ap- 
pointed freight claim agent of the Grand Trunk in October, 
1898, and in April, 1908, was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent of the same road, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant to vice-president, 
as above noted. 


John G. Walber, assistant general manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed assistant to third 
vice-president, and will become head of a new department in 
charge of matters con- 
cerning all employees in 
the operating branch, 
with authority over the 
Baltimore & Qhio, the 
Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, and 
the Staten Island Lines. 
Mr. Walber began rail- 
way work in 1885 as a 
clerk on the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi; the following 
year he was made clerk 
in the office of the presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager, and when that 
road became a part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
System he was appointed 
private secretary to the 
second vice-president and 
trafic manager at St. 
Louis, Mo. In March, 
1896, he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the office of the vice-president and general man- 
ager at Cincinnati, and subsequently was made assistant gen- 
eral manager. He was then transferred to Baltimore as gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, and later was made as- 
sistant general manager. Mr. Walber’s new department is no- 
ticed in another column. 

Finley J. Shepard has been appointed assistant to the presi- 


dent of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, in addition 
to his duties as assistant to the president of the Denver & 
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Rio Grande. Mr. Shepard succeeds M. C. Markham, who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


J. M. Johnson, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, has been appointed general director of traffic of all 
the Gould. lines west of the Mississippi, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., effective January 1. 


Operating Officers. 


W. R. McCollom has been appointed terminal trainmaster 
of the Chicago & Alton, with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. B. Stewart has been appointed general manager of the 
Bangor & Aroostook. 


T. H. Conroy, assistant division superintendent of the Colo- 
rado & Southern at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the South Park division, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., succeeding J. Dwyer, resigned. 


J. Dwyer, superintendent of the South Park division of the 
Colorado & Southern, with office at Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Oregon Electric and the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


C. O. Bradshaw has been appointed trainmaster of the Great 
Northern, with office at Glasgow, Mont., succeeding W. A. 
Benton, resigned. B. F. Hillsabeck has been appointed train- 
master, with headquarters at Havre, Mont., in place of W. Cars- 
well, granted a leave of absence on account of ill health. 


R. N. Begien, assistant to third vice-president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent in charge of the territory between Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Parkersburg, W. Va. A portrait of Mr. 
Begien anda sketch of his railway career were published in 
the Railway Age Gazette of May 10, 1912, page 1072. 


B. R. Pollock, general superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, at New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
general manager, with office at New Haven. C. N. Woodward, 
superintendent of the Shore Line division, at New Haven, stic- 
ceeds Mr. Pollock. J. A. Droege, superintendent of the Provi- 
dence division, at Providence, R. I., succeeds Mr. Woodward, 
and J. D. Gallary, trainmaster at Providence, succeeds Mr. 
Droege. 


Harry C. Weller, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pocahontas division of ‘the Norfolk & Western, with 
office at Bluefield, W. Va., was born on April 28, 1871, at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and was educated in the public schools. 
He began railway work on May 2, 1886, as a telegrapher on 
the Norfolk & Western and was subsequently agent, then 
train despatcher and later yardmaster on the same road. He 
was then appointed trainmaster of the Norfolk & Western 
at Bluefield, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent of the same road, as above 
noted. 


A. C. Needles, general superintendent of the Eastern general 
division of the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., has been 
appointed general manager, with office at Roanoke. W. J. Jenks, 
superintendent of the Pocahontas division, at Bluefield, W. Va., 
has been appointed general superintendent of the Western gen- 
eral division, with office at Bluefield, succeeding W. S. Becker, 
assigned to other duties. V. A. Riton, superintendent of the 
Norfolk division, at Crewe, Va., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Eastern general division, with office at 
Roanoke, succeeding Mr. Needles. H. C. Weller, trainmaster at 
Bluefield, has been appointed superintendent of the Pocahontas 
division, with office at Bluefield, succeeding Mr. Jenks. E. A. 
Blake, superintendent of the Shenandoah division, at Roanoke, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Norfolk division, with 
office at Crewe, succeeding Mr. Riton, and J. D. Hester, train- 
master at Roanoke, succeeds Mr. Blake. 


Tunice Waldon Parsons, whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., has been announced in these columns, was born 
on May 4, 1879, at Anderson, S. C. He was educated in the 
common schools and began railway work on September 1, 
1898, as agent’s helper on the Southern Railway, and the 
following year was appointed relief agent. In 1900 he went 
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to the Chattanooga, Rome & Southern, now a part of the 
Central of Georgia, as relief agent and operator, and in 1902 
was promoted fo extra despatcher and operator._ He then 
went to the Seaboard Air Line as despatcher, first at Cedar- 
town, Ga., and then at Birmingham, Ala., and was made chief 
despatcher at Birmingham in 1906. Three years later he was 
promoted to-trainmaster and in 1912 was made assistant 
superintendent, which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as superintendent of the Florida division 
of the same road, as above noted. 


Richard Colclough, whose appointment as assistant to the 
general superintendent of the Intercolonial Railway and the 
Prince Edward Island Railway, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B., has been announced in these columns, was born on Febru- 
ary 24, 1871, at Bic, Que. After leaving the common schools he 
attended Rimouski College, and in 1888 graduated with the de- 
gree of B. A. from Laval University, Quebec. He began rail- 
way work on December 9, 1889, with the Intercolonial Railway 
as a clerk in the superintendent’s office at Moncton, and has 
been in the continuous service of that company ever since. From 
1892 to November, 1°01, he was private secretary to the chief 
superintendent, then to the general manager, and later to the 
general superintendent and manager. He was subsequently chief 
clerk in the manager’s office until October, 1902, when he was ap- 
pointed clerk in the general manager’s office and in the office of 
the’ managing board. From June, 1911, until the following May 
he was chief clerk in the general superintendent’s office, and in 
May, 1912, was appointed assistant superintendent of the Hali- 
fax & St. John division, which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as assistant to the general superintendent, 
as above noted. 


Arthur C. Needles, who has been appointed general manager 
of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., was 
born on January 10, 1867, at Baltimore, Md., and was educated 
in the public schools and 
at Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania. He began 
railway work in 1882 as 
a rodman on the Wash- 
ington, Ohio & Southern, 
and in 1883 became a 
rodman in the engineer- 
ing department of the 
Norfolk & Western, and 
was then yard clerk and 
brakeman on the same 


road. In 1884 he was 
made night and day 
yardmaster, and from 


April, 1887, to August, 
1890, he was yardmaster 
first at Pulaski, Va., and 
then at Bluefield, W. 
Va. On August 1, 1890, 
he was appointed assist- 
ant trainmaster, and on 
December 25, 1898, was 
made trainmaster of the 
Radford division. He 
was then for one month assistant superintendent of the Poca- 
hontas division, and in June, 1901, was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Shenandoah division. The following year he 
was transferred to the Norfolk division. From December, 1902, 
to February, 1904, he was superintendent of the Pocahontas 
division and was then made general superintendent of the same 
road, which position he held at the time of’ his recent appoint- 
ment as general manager, as above noted. 





A. C. Needles. 


frank M. Barker, whose appointment as assistant super- 
intendent of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., has been announced in these columns, was born on 
September 2, 1872, at Milford, Del., and was educated in the 
common schools. He began railway work in March, 1887, with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. From November of the same year 
to July, 1888, he was operator and agent on the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk, and then until November, 1889, was 
ticket clerk on the New York Central & Hudson River. .From 
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November, 1889, to September, 1892, he was first operator, 
then agent, and later train despatcher on the Colorado Midland. 
He went to the Lehigh Valley in September, 1892, as operator 
and agent, and in 1900 was made yardmaster at Manchester, N. Y. 
From May, 1904, to November, 1905, he was with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific as yardmaster and then as general yard- 
master. In November, 1905, he returned to the service of the 
Lehigh Valley as agent at Rochester, N. Y., and from April, 
1909, to January, 1910, was general yardmaster at Sayre, Pa. He 
was made trainmaster of the Auburn division in January, 1910, 
and the following December was promoted to inspector of trans- 
portation, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant superintendent of the Wyoming division 
of the same road. 


Thomas J. Foley, whose appointment as general manager of 
the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been announced in these columns, was 
born at Convoy, Ohio, 
in 1866. He began rail- 
way work when 12 years 
of age as a telegraph 
operator for the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh. The follow- 
ing year he was made 
agent; in 1880 he was 
promoted to train des- 
patcher at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and in 1893 became 
chief train despatcher. 
He was later appointed 
assistant trainmaster, and 
in 1897 was advanced to 
the position of transpor- 
tation inspector of the 
Pennsylvania Lines. On 
June 1, 1901, Mr. Foley 
accepted the position of 
assistant to the general 
manager of the Bailti- 
more & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, 
Md., and subsequently until 1906 was superintendent of the 
Chicago division and general superintendent of the Wheeling 
system. He then went to the Union Pacific as special in- 
spector of the transportation department, and later was yard- 
master and chief train despatcher at Cheyenne, Wyo., super- 
intendent of terminals at Omaha, Neb., and assistant super- 
intendent of the Nebraska division. He left the Union Pacific 
on March 15, 1910, to become assistant to the vice-president of 
the Illinois Central, and shortly afterward was made assistant 
general manager of that road, the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Indianapolis Southern, from which position he re- 
cently was advanced to that of general manager, as noted 
above. 





T. J. Foley. 


Traffic Officers. 


P. F. Murphy has been appointed contracting freight agent 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


H. W. Prickett has been appointed general agent of the 
traffic department of the Chicago & Alton, with office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


W. L. Nichol, commercial agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, at Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Nashville. 


Roy E. Pinniger has been appointed freight solicitor of the 
Star Union Line, with office at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
S. F. Trudelle, resigned to engage in other business. 


H. P. Cornick has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis and Henderson divisions of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, with headquarters at Evansville, Ind. 


W. G. Wagner, division freight agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with office at Burlington, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of the Illinois & Iowa 
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district of the lines east, with headquarters at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed H. H. Holcomb, promoted. H. A. Pence succeeds Mr. 
Wagner. 


E. G. Mustain, traveling freight and passenger agent of the 
El Paso & Southwestern at El Paso, Tex., has been appointed 
division freight and passenger agent, with office at Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Earl D. Lamiman has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis 
Iron Mountain & Southern, with headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Frank J. Lambert, city ticket agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed traveling passenger agent, 
with office at Philadelphia, succeeding John L. Kirkpatrick, de- 
ceased. 


G. E. Chase, commercial agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed southwestern 
passenger agent, with office at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
G. L. Cobb, promoted. 


S. B. Adams has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. E. Scott has been appointed passenger agent at Ports- 
mouth, O., in place of Mr. Adams. 


C. E. Jenney, traveling passenger agent of the Grand Trunk 
at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed traveling passenger agent, 
with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding W. Robinson, de- 
ceased and W. J. Moffatt succeeds Mr. Jenney. 


A. J. Russell has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Pere Marquette Line steamers, in charge of lum- 
ber and salt traffic, with headquarters at Ludington, Mich. 
The office of salt traffic manager is abolished. 


W. B. Bevill, general passenger agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, at Roanoke, Va., has been appointed passenger traffic man- 
ager, with office at Roanoke, and W. C. Saunders, assistant 
general passenger agent at Roanoke, succeeds Mr. Bevill. J. R. 
Ruffin, general freight agent at Roanoke, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, with office at Roanoke. De Los Thomas, 
assistant general freight agent at Roanoke, succeeds Mr. Ruffin. 
S. S. Bridgers, assistant general freight agent at Columbus, Ohio, 
has been promoted to assistant general freight agent at Roanoke, 
and B. W. Herrman, general agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeds 
Mr. Bridgers and G. C. Van Zandt succeeds Mr. Herrman. 


Walter B. Bevill, who has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., 
was born on February 21, 1856, at Richmond, Va., and began 
railway work on May 31, 1873, as a clerk in the general freight 
agent’s office of the Richmond & Danville, now a part of the 
Southern Railway, and from November, 1875, to September, 
1880, he was in the general passenger agent’s office of the same 
road. In September, 1880, he became chief clerk to the general 
passenger agent of the Associated Railways of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and from October, 1882, to March, 1886, was chief 
clerk to the general passenger agent of the Virginia, Tennessee 
& Georgia Air Line. Since March, 1886, he has been general 
passenger agent of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, and its suc- 
cessor, the Norfolk & Western Railway, and now becomes pas- 
senger traffic manager, as above noted. 


DeLos Thomas, who has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., 
was born near Utica, N. Y., in 1861, and was educated in the 
common schools. He learned telegraphy and entered the 
service of the Utica & Black River as telegraph operator, and 
in 1880 was made train despatcher. He was then chief clerk 
to the general freight agent until the Utica & Black River 
became a part of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg in 
May, 1886, when he became chief rate clerk in the general 
freight office of that road. Two years later he was promoted 
to chief clerk, and in December, 1890, became chief clerk of 
the Great Southern Despatch at Roanoke, Va. He was sub- 
sequently chief clerk to the assistant general freight agent and 
then to the general freight agent of the Norfolk & Western 
and was later promoted to division freight agent at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. In the spring of 1908 he was made assistant 
general freight agent of the Norfolk & Western, also man- 
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ager of the Great Southern Despatch, the Southern States 
Despatch and the Shenandoah Despatch, and now becomes 
general freight agent of the Norfolk & Western, as above 
noted. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


W. L. Rohbock, acting chief engineer of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. 


Special Officers. 


Charles Clarke, division freight agent of the Grand Trunk, at 
Detroit, Mich., has been appointed assistant commissioner of 
industries for lines west of Detroit and St. Clair rivers, with 
office at Detroit. 





OBITUARY. 





George Albert Kimball, chief engineer of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, died on December 4, at his home in Arling- 
ton, Mass., at the age of 62. 


George W. Markley, supervisor of bridges and buildings of 
the Peoria & Eastern, with headquarters at Urbana, IIl., died 
in the latter city on December 2. 


George T. Rowe, commercial agent of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern at Cleveland, Ohio, died at that place on 
December 2, following an operation for appendicitis. 


Joseph B. Cavanaugh, formerly for several years general 
freight agent of the Wisconsin Central Lines, and later engaged 
in the coal business in Chicago, died in the latter city on De- 
cember 2, aged 51 years. 


James Keeler, who died at his home in New York City, on 
November 28, at the age of 80, was long connected with the 
Panama Railroad, and for some years previous to 1874 was sec- 
retary of that company. 


Alexander G. Hackstaff, vice-president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at New York, and a director of the company, died on No- 


vember 28, at his home in that city. He was born on May 16, 


1852, at Middletown, Conn., and began railway work in 1871 
as a civil engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad. He went 
to the Illinois Central in 1880 as a clerk in the president’s office 
at Chicago. In May, 1887, he was appointed acting secretary 
of the same road, and on March 19, 1888, was made secretary. 
He was elected third vice-president of the Illinois Central in 
1901. In January, 1907, the practice of designating the several 
vice-presidents by numbers was discontinued. He was also 
a director of the Central of Georgia and of the United States 
Express Company. 





ENGINEMAN IMPRISONED FOR NEGLIGENCE.—In Germany, last 
June, an engineman overran a signal set against him and 
caused a collision by which three persons were killed and 28 
injured, some of them severely. The criminal court at Leipsic 
tried him for criminal negligence and sentenced him to 15 
months’ imprisonment. 


New Station ror Lima, Peru.—The Peruvian government last 
year approved the plans for the construction of a new and com- 
modious central railway station in Lima on the site of the present 
Desamparados Station, and this structure will soon be finished. 
The new station has been much needed for some time and is 
said to be thoroughly modern in all its features. 


Orrer To Burp Urucuayan RatLroaps.—The Regie Générale 
de Chemins de Travaux Publics has offered to construct the 
railroads desired by the Uruguayan government so as to allow 
a speed of 55 miles per hour, the gage to be 4 ft. 5 in., for $42,000 
per mile, including financing, construction, and equipment ex- 
penses. When 31 miles have been built the first payment is to 
be made in government bonds bearing 4% per cent. interest and 
one-half of 1 per cent. amortization. The company also offers to 
organize a company to operate the lines when finished, on the 
basis of a maximum guaranty of 2 per cent on the cost of $42,000 
per mile. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





Tue ILLInois CENTRAL is making inquiries for 25 locomotives. 
Tue YOSEMITE VALLEY is making inquiries for 1 locomotive. 
Tue Orecon SHort LIne is in the market for 10 locomotives. 


Tue Kentwoop & EASTERN is making inquiries for 1 loco- 
motive. 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance is making inquiries for 13 loco- 
motives. 


Tue CHILEAN STATE RaiLways are making inquiries for 10 
locomotives. 


Tue Fiormwa East Coast is making inquiries for from 5 to 
10 locomotives. 


Tue DeNveR, NorTHWESTERN & Paciric is making inquiries 
for 2 locomotives. 


Tue Akron & BARBERTON BELT has ordered 1 mogul loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue NewsurcH & SouTtH Suore has ordered 2 six-wheel 
switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Detroit & ToLtepo SHort Line has ordered 3 six-wheel 
switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Butler Brotuers, St. Paul, Minn., have ordered an additional 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe MAHONING OrE & STEEL Company has ordered 3 six- 
wheel switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Tue DeLAwarE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 12 
mikado locomotives, 7 Pacific type freight locomotives, and 3 
Pacific type passenger locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


Tue Sotvay Process Company has ordered 1 six-wheel 
switching locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 
The dimensions of the cylinders will be 19 in. x 24 in.; the 
diameter of the driving wheels will be 51 in., and the total 
weight in working order will be 122,000 lbs. These locomotives 
are for use on the Delray Connecting Railroad. 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue NortHern Paciric will build 500 flat cars in its own 
shops. 


Tue New York CENTRAL Lines are in the market for 7,000 
box cars and 2,100 gondola cars. 


Tue CENTRAL or New Jersey is in the market for 12 vesti- 
bule passenger cars and 9 combination cars. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LinE has ordered 300 flat cars from the 
Mt. Vernon Car & Manufacturing Company. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 800 flat cars, 200 stone 
cars and 500 ballast cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company. . 


Tue PuitapetpHia & Reapinc has ordered 35 vestibule pas- 
senger cars and 15 combination cars from the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Corporation. 


Tue PirtssurcH & LAKe Erie ordered 3,000 hopper cars, 
divided equally between the Pressed Steel Car Company, the 
Standard Steel Car Company and the American Car & Foundry 
Company. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKEEe & St. Paut has ordered 10 com- 
bination postal and baggage cars, and 23 postal cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company, and will build 3,000 box 
cars at its own shops in addition to the 3,000 mentioned in the 
issue of October 25, for which the underframes have been or- 
dered from the Bettendorf Axle Company. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroAp has ordered 58,000 tons of raiis. 


Tue LeHIGH VALLEY has ordered 10,000 tons of rails from 
the Carnegie Steel Company, 10,000 tons from the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, and about 15,000 tons from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—The steel trade in November 
was sharply contracted in volume compared with the record- 
breaking transactions in October, but the sales were above the 
average monthly transactions during the preceding ten months. 
Since the first of December there has been a lull in new busi- 
ness, but some large transactions are still pending which will 
call for a heavy tonnage of steel in the next few months. Rail- 
road buying of equipment is far from over. It is believed that 
a large number of cars and a heavy tonnage of rails will be 
ordered before the end of the year. Orders will probably show 
a further falling off after the first of the year, due to the fact 
that various steel companies are booked from six to nine 
months ahead, and to possible tariff revision. Consumers al- 
ways exhibit caution pending a change in the tariff. In this 
connection, however, the mills have sufficient orders on their 
books to keep their plants in operation for from six to nine 
months, so that no falling off in mill activity is expected before 
Congress takes up the question of tariff revision in April. 
Prices will probably remain at their present level for some time. 





SIGNALING. 





The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk plans to introduce 
the manual block system on 17 miles of-its line during the 
coming year. 


The signaling plans of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha for the year 1913 include the installation of automatic 
block signals on 63.7 miles of road, double track. Automatic 
block signals are under construction at the present time on a 
length of 19 miles, double track. 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company ex- 
pects to install automatic block signals on 110 miles of its line 
during the coming year as follows: Spokane, Wash., to Ayer, 
Wash., single track, 100 miles; Seattle, Wash., to Georgetown, 
Wash., double track, four miles; Georgetown, Wash., to Black 
River Junction, single track, six miles. The company plans also 
to install three power and one mechanical interlocking plants 
as follows: Argo, Wash., electro-pneumatic, 47 levers. Ma- 
terial from the Union Switch & Signal Company; plant to be 
installed by railroad company. East Portland, Ore., all-electric 
interlocking; 88 levers, material from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company; plant to be installed by road. Centralia, Wash., 
mechanical interlocking plant with electric motor home and dis- 
tant signals, 24 levers. Contract not yet awarded. Black 
River Junction, Wash., all-electric interlocking, 24 levers. Con- 
tract not yet awarded. At East Spokane, Wash., the present 
electric interlocking plant of 52 levers is to be enlarged to 64 
levers. 





ConstTRUCTION IN New SoutH WaALEs.—Construction work has 
been begun on the new line from Galong, New South Wales, to 
Burrowa. 


CONSTRUCTION IN PortuGcuESE West Arrica.—The Benguela 
Railway, in Portuguese West Africa, has been completed from 
the Atlantic coast eastward 223 miles, and is in progress 137 
miles further. A further extension of 311 miles will bring it 
to the border of the Congo Free State, near the famous 
Katanga copper mines, which are approached from the south 
by a railway line from British South Africa. The distance to 
Katanga from Benguela is much less than from the South 
African ports, which are further from Europe by two or three 
days’ sail. Part of the Benguela line is a cogwheel railway, 
beginning about 30 miles from the coast. The gage is 3 ft. 6 
in., which now commonly goes by the name of “the Cape gage.” 
The rails weigh 60 lbs. per yard, and are laid on steel ties weigh- 
ing 64 Ibs. and spaced 2 ft. 6 in. apart. Briquettes from Eng- 
land are used as fuel. 
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Supply Trade News. 


Walter Rachals, formerly chief engineer of the National Steel 
Company until that company was consolidated with the Car- 
negie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned his position 
in charge of the engineering office of Julian Kennedy, New 
York, to take a position in the iron and steel works department 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Com- 
pany, New York. 





The Pullman Company now has approximately 12,000 men 
on its payroll in the manufacturing department, as compared 
with an average of 7,645 in the last fiscal year, of which 3,000 
are working overtime. The freight car department is running 
at about 75 per cent. of its capacity, with orders for about 
14,000 cars on the books. The passenger department is run- 
ning at nearly full capacity. 


The Lehon Company, Chicago, manufacturers of protective 
products, has just completed a large addition to its roofing 
and insulating mill at Forty-fifth street and Western avenue, 
Chicago. The output of the concern has been practically 
doubled by recent improvements. The company is now furnish~ 
ing its Per-Bona insulating paper for the 3,000 Harriman Line 
refrigerator cars recently ordered. 


John G. Berquist has resigned as works manager of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago, but will main- 
tain a connection with the company as consulting engineer. 
Leonard Wesson, superintendent of Plant No. 2 at South Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to the general office of the com- 
pany as assistant to President Edward M. Hagar. Nels Nel- 
son, who has been assistant superintendent of Plant No. 2, has 
been promoted to superintendent. 


William Marshall, president of the Anglo-American Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. J., died at his home in Asbury Park, 
N. J., on December 1. Mr. Marshall was born at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on January 18, 1848. He entered the varnish business 
in 1860 in London, England, with Pontifice & Wood, where 
he familiarized himself with English methods. In 1871 he came 
to America, and in the following year he began business on 
his own account in Newark. In 1890 he formed the Anglo- 
American Varnish Company, of which he was made president. 
Mr. Marshall had been instrumental in building up a large 
varnish business, particularly with the railroads, and was con- 
sidered an authority on the manufacture and uses of varnish. 
He was an active member of the New York Railroad Club, the 
New England Railroad Club, the Western Railroad Club, the 
Railway Business Association, and the supplymen’s association, 
which is connected with the Master Car and Locomotive Paint- 
er’s Association. He was also a director of the Asbury Park 
Trust Company. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Hypro E.ectric DevELopMENT.—J. G. White & Co., Inc, New 
York, have published an attractive illustrated booklet, entitled 
The Power of Ocoee, which gives a description of a hydro elec- 
tric development on the Ocoee river at Parksville, Tenn., built 
for the Eastern Tennessee Power Company. 


ILLUMINATION.—The Illuminating Engineers’ Society, New 
York, has published a booklet, entitled Light; Its Use and 
Misuse, which has already gone into a second edition, though 
it appeared only a month ago. Several lighting companies are 
planning to issue this booklet to their customers, and one large 
manufacturing company in London, England, has cabled for 
permission to print and distribute a large edition in Europe. 


Reruse Destructors.—The Griscom-Russell Company, New 
York, has published an interesting catalog of its Sterling de- 
structors which destroy refuse by incineration. The most suc- 
cessful work along these lines is based on British practice, and 
this company has secured the co-operation and advisory experi- 
ence of Hughes & Sterling, an English house of wide experience, 
and also full right under the Sterling patents and designs. The 
catalog illustrates and describes a number of installations. 
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| Railway Construction, 





Arizona EAstTerN.—A contract has been given to MacArthur 
Bros. Co., Chicago., to build an extension from Miami, Ariz., to 
Live Oak & Inspiration Copper Company’s property, 2.3 miles. 


Cuicaco, Mirwauxkee & St. Paut.—This company completed 
13,193,485 cu. yds. of grading during the months June to Oc- 
tober, inclusive, principally in Iowa, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota, in connection with revision of alinement and double- 
tracking. In August the amount of grading aggregated 3,138,- 
427 cu. yds. The figures do not include the work done on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 


CLarKsBuRG & NorTHERN.—An officer writes that grading 
work has been finished from New Martinsville, W. Va., south 
to Middlebourne, 13 miles. Joseph Fuccy, New Martinsville, 
is the contractor. An extension is projected from Middlebourne 
southeast to Clarksville, 32 miles. 


Crear Laxe.—An officer writes that this company is building 
with its own forces from Hopland, Cal., northeast to Lakport, 
24 miles. C. R. Rankin, chief engineer, Hopland. (May 24, 
p. 1180.) 


Dominion ATLANTIC.—An officer writes that a contract has 
been given to Kirk & Cooke, North Sydney, N. S., to build an 
extension from Centreville, N. S., to Weston, 14.7 miles. 


Hitisporo & NorTHEASTERN.—An officer writes that the com- 
pany is building with its own forces an extension from Hillsboro, 
Wis., to Richland Center, 28 miles. 


IpAHo & WasHINGTON NorTHERN.—An officer writes that sur- 
veys are being made for an extension from Metaline Falls, Wash., 
to Trail, B. C., 40 miles. 


JAMESTOWN RarLroap.—An officer writes that contracts are 
to be let in February to build from Glen Mary, Tenn., south- 
east to Jamestown, 25 miles. There will be two steel bridges 
and six trestles on the line. The company expects to develop 
a traffic in lumber and coal. O. H. Anderson, president, 
Sparta, Tenn., and W. O. Dyer, chief engineer, Oneida. 


LoutstanA Traction & Power Company.—Organized in 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Lafayette, to build 140 miles 
of electric lines, surveys are now being made. E. C. Shack- 
ford, for many years connected with the Southern Pacific lines, 
and for the past seven years superintendent of the lines in 
Louisiana, is general superintendent of the new company, with 
headquarters at Lafayette. 


Manistee & Repton.—An officer writes that the company ex- 
pects to begin work soon on an extension from Monroeville, Ala., 
to Monroe, 3 miles; also on an extension from Snider, to Maros, 
12 miles. The company will carry out the work with its own 
forces. August 30, p. 409.) 


MERIDIAN & Mempuis.—An officer writes that J. A. Perdue & 
Co., Meridian, Miss., who has the contract to build from Meridian 
northwest to Union, 32 miles, has been given a contract to also 
build from Meridian east to Myrtlewood, Ala., 47 miles. 





Mexico NortH Western.—An officer writes that contracts 
have been given to Bowman & Larson, Dublan, Chihuahua, and 
to William E. Orr, El Paso, Texas, for work on the sections 
from Pearson, Mex., to Pacheco, 33 miles, and from Cumbre, 
to Black Hawk, 17 miles. A reconnaissance has been made from 
Chico south to Topolobampo, and it is probable that the company 
will build over this route to the Pacific. 


Mexico WEsTERN.—This is the new name of the Nazas Val- 
ley & Pacific, which was organized last year. The plans call 
for building from the National Railways of Mexico at Tepe- 
huanes, Mex., to Culiacan. The first section from Tepehuanes 
to Guanacevi is being permanently located. Financial arrange- 
ments have been made, and it is expected that contracts for the 
work will be let early in 1913. J. T. O’Dell, New York, is 
interested. 

Missourr & NortH ARKANSAS.—This company is building with 


its own forces a one-mile extension from mile post 359 to 
Helena, Ark. 
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NASHVILLE, CHATTANOCGA & St. Louis.—This company expects 
to lay second track from Stevenson, Ala., to Shellmound, 16.9 
miles; also on 3.5 miles between Nashville, Tenn., and Glencliff. 


Nazas VALLEY & Paciric.—See Mexico Western. 


New York, Ontario & WEsTERN.—Work is now under way 
laying two miles of second track from Carbondale, Pa., to May- 
field yard, and on 0.25 miles at Cadosia, N. Y. Both of these 
sections are on the Scranton branch and the work includes build- 
ing viaducts over the valleys. 


Quepec & Lake St. Joun.—An officer writes that work is 
now under way on a 30-mile extension from Roberval, Que., 
north. J. P. Mullarkey, Montreal, has the contract. 


PaLacios, SAN ANTONIO & Precos VALLEY.—An officer writes 
that financial arrangements have been made to build the first 
section from Palacios, Tex., northwest via Blessing, Edna, 
Francitas and Fordtran to Yoakum, about 80 miles. The line 
is to be built through a farming district and the company ex- 
pects to develop a traffic in cattle, rice, fruit, cotton, timber and 
other commodities. The company is planning to let contract 
for work on 55 miles, and has about 20 miles of grade that 
only requires surfacing. There will be a number of short span 
bridges on the line aud some shop buildings, and stations will 
be built. U. G. Dotson, president, Palacios. 


RALEIGH, CHARLOTTE & SouTHERN.—An officer writes that 
work is now under way by Kennefick, Hoffman & Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., building the extension from Mt. Gilead, N. C., 
to Charlotte, 53 miles. (September 6, p. 453.) 


SEABOARD Air LineE.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1912, shows that the extension from Fruitville, 
Fla., to Venice, 16.53 miles, was completed. The extension of the 
Dunnellon line to Inverness with a spur to Holder mines, 8.52 
miles, was also completed. Spurs have been built from the Dun- 
nellon line to Camp Phosphate Company’s Barr mine, 2.14 miles, 
and from the old P. C. A. & G. line near Alafia to the State 
Phosphate Company’s mine, 1.30 miles. Construction work is 
now under way on the extension from Mulberry, Fla. to 
Bartow, with a branch to the Royster mine, about 12 miles. 
During the year 61 miles of new sidings and extensions of ex- 
isting sidings were constructed, and about 124 miles of new 75- 
lb. and 85-lb. steel rails were laid on the main line, replacing 
lighter sections or worn 85-lb. rail. Extensions were made to 
the yards at Wilmington, N. C., at Savannah, Ga., and at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and new yards and mechanical facilities are now 
being constructed at Norlina, N. C., and at Cayce, S. C. Dur- 
ing the year 256,071 cu. yds. of gravel and slag ballast were put 
under main line track, and 10,435 lineal ft. of wooden trestles 
were filled in, the latter work included the filling of the Lincoln 
street trestle at Columbia, S. C. 


SmitH-Powers Loccinc ComMpaNny’s Line.—An officer writes 
that a contract has been given to Willett & Burr, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to build a logging line from Myrtle Point, Cal., to 
Powers. C. A. Smith is president, and S. A. Haines, chief 
engineer, Myrtle Point. 


TmeWATER & WeEsTERN.—An officer writes that surveys are 
being made to build an extension from Flat Rock, Va., to 
South Richmond, 27.6 miles. 

Unitep Rartroap oF YuUCATAN.—An officer writes that a con- 


tract has been given to Ramon Mon y Hermano, Merida, Yuca- 
tan, Mex., to build from Espita, Yucatan, to Tizimin, 16.5 miles. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
»lanning to build new shops and terminals, including car shops, 
roundhouse, boiler, machine and blacksmith shop, and other 
buildings. 


Brunswick, Ga.—The Southern Railway has let a contract 
ior putting up a storage warehouse at Brunswick. The new 
structure is to be 300 ft. long x 100 ft. wide. It will have re- 
fag concrete foundation walls, concrete floors and fireproof 
roof, , 


_Gten Mary, Tenn.—See Jamestown Railroad under Railway 
Construction. 
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Rateicu, N. C—The report of the Seaboard Air Line for the 
year ended June 30, 1912, shows that the additional terminal facili- 
ties at Raleigh, N. C., at Wilmington, and at Savannah, Ga., have 
been completed, and work on additional terminal improvements is 
now under way at Wilmington, at Savannah and at Jacksonville, 
Fla. The union passenger stations at Weldon, N. C., and at 
Tampa, Fla., have been completed, and union passenger stations 
have been provided at Ocilla, Ga., and at Bostic, N. C.; a union 
station at Vidalia, Ga., is now under construction. Modern 
passenger stations were built during the year at Athens, Ga.,, at 
Abbeville, S. C., at Leesburg, Fla., and at Richland, Ga., and 
at Savannah a new reinforced concrete roundhouse, and modern 
steel and concrete machine and erecting shops and power house 
were built to replace the wooden structures which were de- 
stroyed by fire. <A total of 69 stations and freight houses were 
constructed or added to during the year. Work has also been 
carried out on 44 bridges, replacing existing structures with steel 
or strengthening them for heavy traffic. Of this number, 25 
have been completed, and the remaining 19 will be finished by 
June, 1913. 


New Line ror New Soutu WaALEs.—It is estimated that the 
proposed line from Grenfell, New South Wales, to Warraderry, 
will cost about $500,000, with 60-Ib. rails. The new railway 
would be 20 miles long and the ruling grade would be 1 
per cent. 


PERUVIAN Line TAKEN OVER BY THE GOVERNMENT.—TLhe de- 
cree of January 26, 1912, canceling the concession of the North- 
western Railway Co. of Peru, Ltd., for building the Lima-Huacho 
Railway, on the ground of nonfulfillment of contract, provided 
that the Peruvian government should exercise its option of ex- 
propriating the constructed part of the line, paying its value with 
a. discount of 10 per cent. and taking possession of the line so 
expropriated, or of leaving the property and its operation to the 
concessionaires on the conditions stipulated in the contract, with 
the exception of the payment of interest. The government chose 
the former alternative as being more favorable to the credit and 
reputation of the country and now operates the road. The first 
locomotive of the Lima-Huacho Railway entered the town of 
Huacho on December 13, 1911, and the road is now in -active 
operation from Ancon to Huacho, the traffic from Lima to Ancon 
being handled by the Central Railway. 


IMPORTANT AFRICAN LINE Proposep.—A great scheme for the 
construction of a 3,000-mile railway through central Africa, at a 
cost roughly estimated at $50,000,000, has been revived by the 
termination of the war between Italy and Turkey and the cession 
of Tripoli to the former power. The scheme was originally 
mooted 30 years ago by a London firm of contractors and en- 
gineers, but it was not proceeded with owing to differences be- 
tween the Bey of Tripoli and the Sultan of Turkey. It was 
favored by the late King Humbert of Italy. In order to place 
the scheme on a proper footing it will be necessary now to obtain 
concessions from the three governments through whose territories 
the proposed line will pass—namely, Italy, France, and Belgium. 
A London man who was interested in the original scheme, and 
is now moving in the matter, expresses the belief that no difficulty 
will be experienced in obtaining the guarantees for the whole 
of the money required, as the line would provide for the great 
commercial centers of Europe a convenient access to the fertile 
regions of central Africa, which, as far as the Stanley Falls, are 
at present served only by caravan routes. The possibilities of 
the enterprise for commercial purposes are claimed to be in- 
calculable. Starting from the city of Tripoli, on the Mediter- 
ranean, the railway will go right down through Fezza to Tibesti, 
and thence through the French territory of Darfur. From there 
it will take a southeastern route through the Belgian Kongo to 
the Stanley Falls, near Lake Tanganyika, where it will join the 
Cape to Cairo Railway, which will soon be nearing completion. 
It will act, of course, as a very important feeder to that great 
enterprise. It is stated that by this new line the journey from 
London to central Africa will be possible in about a week. and 
that the traffic between central Europe and so important a center 
must become enormous. London contractors are already con- 
sidering the scheme, and negotiations are about to be opened 
to secure the necessary concessions from the three governments 
concerned before beginning actual preliminaries of surveying and 
financing the enterprise—London Financial Times. 
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AriIzoNA EAsTerN.—The Arizona Corporation Commission has 
authorized the Arizona Eastern to issue $600,000 bonds for 
improvements. 





BELT RatLtway.—See Chicago & Western Indiana. 


BirMINGHAM & Gutr Ramway & Navication.—This property is 
to be sold under foreclosure on December 30, to satisfy a lien 
of $690,792, subject as to a portion of the property to a mort- 
gage for $100,000. There are 11 miles of road between Tusca- 
loosa and Holt, Ala. The upset price has been fixed at $75,000. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—The committee which has been appointed 
to investigate the application of the Canadian Northern to buy 
the London & Port Stanley, which runs from London to Stan- 
ley Beach, Ont., 24 miles, is to recommend to the city coun- 
cil of London, Ont., that the offer made by the C. N. be ac- 
cepted. The company proposes either to buy the road or to 
lease it, paying a small rental and sharing the additional profits 
with the city of London, which now owns the property. Track- 
age rights may be accorded to the Pere Marquette and the 
Michigan Central between London and St. Thomas, the Cana- 
dian Northern, however, retaining the exclusive right to oper- 
ate trains to Port Stanley. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN QuesBec.—W. A. Faulkner & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., are offering $100,000 par value statutory 5 per cent. in- 
come stock at 13. 


Cuicaco & WesTERN INDIANA—This property has been leased 
under a new lease for 50 years, dated November 1, 1912, to the 
Belt Railway. The property leased includes the Chicago Union 
Transfer. 


Cuicaco UNION TRANSFER.—See Chicago & Western Indiana. 


Greorcia & FLoripa.—Shillard-Smith, Daniel & Co., Philadelphia, 
are offering in London $1,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. 

' 50-year bonds of the total authorized issue of $12,000,000 bonds, 
of which $5,595,000 are outstanding. The road runs from 
Augusta, Ga., to Madison, Fla., and has a total of 322 miles 
owned and 30 miles operated under trackage rights. 


Great NortHERN.—The directors have voted to issue $21,000,000 
additional stock to be offered to stockholders of record De- 
cember 21, at par to the extent of 10 per cent. of their present 
holdings. 


Kansas City Outer Bett & Exectric.—The receivers have ap- 
plied to the United States district court to issue receivers’ 
certificates to pay current expenses. 


Lonpon & Port StanLEY.—See Canadian Northern. 


LouisviLLr, Henperson & St. Lours.—This company has issued 
$300,000 414 per cent. equipment notes maturing from 1913 to 
1922. 


MipLaANpD VALLEY.—Holders of the $1,796,500 coupon notes, due 
principal and interest on December 1, 1912, are asked to deposit 
these notes with Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. The committee, 
of which E. T. Stotesbury is chairman, asks the deposit “in 
anticipation of the probable default of the payment of these 
notes.” 


Missourr Paciric.—E. J. Merrill, president of the Union Trust 
Company, New York, has been elected a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, succeeding Frederick T. Gates, 
resigned. 


New York Consotipatep Raitroap.—This company has been in- 
corporated in New York with an authorized capital of $18,- 
900,000. The company is to consolidate the Brooklyn Union 
Elevated, the Sea Beach Railway and the Canarsie Railroad. 
These three companies are subsidiaries of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, and the consolidation is for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the building of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit’s share of the 
new subways for New York. 

NorroLk & WeEsTERN.—The office of chairman of the board, 
which was held by Henry Fink until his death in July, has 
been abolished. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 
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NorTHERN Paciric.—The New York Stock Exchange has listed 
$1,040,000 additional prior lien 4 per cent. bonds, the proceeds 
of the sale of which were used to pay for double track 
work. 


Norwoop & St. LAwrence.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second district, has authorized this company to issu 
$200,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds to be sold at 90, the 
proceeds to be used for reimbursing the treasury for capita! 
expenditures already made. The road runs from Norwood 
to Waddington, N. Y. ° 


PENNSYLVANIA & RocuEstTeR.—This is the name of the company 
which has taken over the Genesee Valley Canal Railroad and 
the Genesee Valley Terminal Railroad. These roads are leased 
to the Western New York & Pennsylvania, a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. They operate a total of 104 miles in 
the neighborhood of Rochester, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ComPpANy.—See Vandalia. 


Rio Granve.—This subsidiary of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
which runs from Brownsville to Point Isabel, Tex., 22 miles, 
has authorized an issue of $1,000,000 bonds for improvements 
and extensions subject to the valuation of the railroad com- 
mission. 


St. Louis SouTHweEsTerN.—Application is to be made to the 
Texas legislature, which convenes in January, 1913, to author- 
ize the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas to buy and consoli- 
date with its own line the Stephenville North & South Texas. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Stockholders have formed a committee to 
protect the interests of the stock of the Southern Pacific 
company in the hands of the public. The committee, with 
J. N. Wallace, chairman, is made up of Henry Evans, presi- 
dent of the Continental Fire Insurance Company; J. Horace 
Harding, of C. D. Barney & Co., organizer of the protective 
committee of stockholders in the Wabash reorganization, Fred- 
erick Strauss, of J. & W. Seligman, bankers, and Albert Wig- 
gin, president of the Chase National Bank. 


STEPHENVILLE NortH & SoutH Texas.—See St. Louis South- 
western. 


VANDALIA.—Stockholders have declared a dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the $14,606,750 stock, of which the Pennsylvania Company 
holds $11,633,400. From 1907 to 1910, inclusive, 5 per cent. 
yearly was paid; in 1911, 4 per cent. was paid, and, as men- 
tioned. above, in 1912, 4 per cent. will have been paid. 





IMPROVED SERVICE IN JAPAN.—The Japanese have so far im- 
proved their railways that the journey between Tokio and 
Pekin, a distance of 1,590 miles, is now made in 83% hours, 
nearly 9 of which are required for the steam ferry journey 
from Shimonoseki, the southwestern point of Japan, to Fusan, 
in Corea, 112 miles. The Japanese operate not only the 
Japanese, but the Corean and Manchurian lines; the Chinese 
operate the 410 miles from Mukden to Pekin. The average 
speed by rail is about 2114 miles an hour in Japan and 20 miles 
in China. A train is run through to Shimonoseki, with sleeping 
cars and an observation car. So far the railroads are of narrow 
gage. This train also connects with the Siberian Railway. 


ExcessiIvE TRAFFIC IN Pruss1A.—The Prussian State Railways 
in the Rhine valley were so crowded with traffic in October that, 
after consultation with the commercial organizations of the chief 
cities, it was determined to refuse all carload shipments for 
four consecutive days, October 26 to 29, by which time it was 
hoped that the blockade would be removed. At some of the coal 
mines, work had to be suspended because cars could not be had. 
Not all the lines in the district were closed to shipments; those 
leading to the docks on the Rhine, by which a very large part 
of the coal reaches a market, and others to iron works and fac- 
tories, mostly not distant, remained open for carload shipments; 
and it was argued that, this being known beforehand, the mines, 
etc., would continue to operate and supply and stock up at the 
places accessible by short hauls. In one mining district the cars 
supplied were 9,177 less than the number ordered on October 22. 
and in one. week the shortage was 43,665 cars. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal have been dumped at the mines. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY—TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1912. 
New York, September 26th, 1912. 
To the Stockholders of the Seaboard Air Line Railway: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the operations 
of your property for the year ended June 30, 1912: 


GENERAL INCOME ACCOUNT RAIL AND WATER LINES. 
FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1912. 














1912. 1911. Increase. 

Gross. ROvCMie) 6c nceencescscs $23,744,447.17 $22,606,452.72 $1,137,994.45 
Operating Expenses and Taxes. 17,926,895.20 15,999,851.84 1,927,043.36 
Operating Income .........++- $ 5,817,551.97 $ 6,606,600.88 $ *789,048.91 
Other THCORIE ssi cdsceccs 151,375.57 147,419.56 3,956.01 
Total PASCOMME Sins cuish sae aici $ 5,968,927.54 $ 6,754,020.44 $ *785.092.90 
Rentals and Other Deductions 

Spbin SOOM 66 xsi 2.5'03 nee 389,914.98 317,654.50 72,260.48 
Applicable to Interest......... $ 5,579,012.56 $ 6,436,365.94 $ *857,353.38 
Fixed Interest Charges........ 3,430,088.49 3,358,211.04 71,877.45 
Balance ........ eens ate $ 2,148,924.07 $ 3,078,154.90 $ *929,230.83 
Full Five Per Cent. Interest on 

Adjustment (Income) Bonds. 1,249,658.34 1,248,975.00 683.34 





Surplus Income over Charges..$ 899,265.73 $ 1,829,179.90 $*929,914.17 
Surplus Income Rail Lines.... 813,785.97 1,707,965.01 *894,179.04 
Surplus Income Water Linesj. 85,479.76 121,214.89 "35,730.10 


+Out of this year’s surplus there was set aside $40,000 and out of the 
1911 surplus $45,000 as a reserve fund for Betterments and Improvements. 
The Gross Revenue increased 5.03 per cent., Operating Expenses and 
Taxes increased 12.04 per cent., and Operating Income decreased 11.94 
er cent. 
. The Operating Expenses of Rail Lines, exclusive of Taxes, were 71.02 
per cent. of the Gross Revenue, as compared with 66.48 per cent. the 
previous year; and including Taxes 75.02 per cent. of Gross Revenue as 
compared with 70.23 per cent. for the preceding year. 

*Decrease. 


MILEAGE OPERATED. 
The mileage of the Seaboard Air Line Railway and subsidiary 


lines in operation on June 30, 1911, was......eeeeeeeeeeeeuees 3,046.18 
Extensions, etc., constructed during the year.............. 25.05 
Less spur tracks taken up......c.csecsecssccoees Soren einae's 1.11 23.94 
Mileage in operation June 30, 1912.......cceseccccccscsens 3,070.12 


Made up as follows: 
MILEAGE OWNED. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway and branches.........ccceoseees 3,004.53 
LEASED LINES. 
Meldrim, ‘Ga... 16 Lyons Gas oes cckcccccwsswweciincewesvces 57.65 
TRACKAGE. 
Howells; Soa., t6) Atlamtay Gai ss<60:0:0:60s:00 sie boss seis esiegess 3.00 
Hilton, N. €;, to Navassa, Ny Co6 ic scc cies sccsswascssnsee 2.40 
In Birmingham, Ala., and Vicinity.......eeeeecceccescseees 15.11 : 
Near BeCry, FIGs oo.5oocteis's v.50 hive eecsevenesens.cciewes AAO 79.62 
3,084.15 
DEDUCT. 
Amelia Beach branch, leased to Street Railway Company at 
Fernandina, Fla. ..ccccccsccscccsiessvsccscrscosesce see 
Gibson, N. C., branch, leased to the North & South Carolina 
Railway .....cceesscesesees So Bist idisae TRA ad Re mA A eral 90-0 918 
Silver Springs, Fla., branch, leased to the Ocala Northern 
oa eid caveuvauskecuaverneaantes ERIN 1.90 14.03 
___ Total mileage operated June 30, 1912.......eeeseeeeees 3,070.12 
Sidings (including 19.15 miles on Leased Lines and Trackage) 777.12 


CAPITAL STOCK. 
There has been no change in the capital stock of your Company during 


the year. 
FUNDED DEBT. 

The additional $4,000,000 of 4% Refunding Bonds sold in the previous 
fiscal year for later delivery as stated in the last annual report, were de- 
livered during this fiscal year and the proceeds used to reimburse the 
Company for expenditures made to retire matured equipment trust obliga- 
tions, and for additions, betterments and improvements to the property, 
and for the retirement of temporary obligations the proceeds of which had 
been similarly used. a ‘ 

The $20,500 Adjustment Mortgage Bonds remaining unissued, were sold 
during the year and the proceeds used for the general corporate purposes 
cof the Company. ; 

There were redeemed and canceled during the year $10,000 Florida Cen- 
tral and Peninsular Railroad Company Land Grant Extension 5% bonds. 


ACQUISITIONS. 


Your Company has acquired during the year all the capital stock of: 

Raleigh and Charleston Railroad Company, owning a line of road 
from Lumberton, N. C., to Marion, S. C., 43 miles, and, through stock 
ownership, an extension 12 miles in length known as the Marion & 
Southern Railroad, a_total of 55 miles; : : 

Tampa Northern Railroad Company, owning a line of road from 
Tampa, Fla., to Brooksville, Fla., and branches, 58.25 miles, and im- 
portant terminals at Tampa, Fla. ; : 

The properties of the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad Company (81 miles) 


and the Roanoke & Tar River Railroad Company (32 miles), the stocks 

of which were owned by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, were conveyed to 

your Company during the year and are therefore now directly owned. 

eae mileage of these two roads has heretofore been included in that of your 
pany. . 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


_ During the year the gross revenue of the rail lines of your Company 
increased $1,139,899.37. The freight train revenue per mile of road showed 
an increase of $171.99, and the freight train revenue per train mile 
amounted to $2.63 as compared with $2.55 in the previous year. The pas- 
senger train revenue per mile of road showed an increase of $115.82, and 
notwithstanding the large increase in passenger train mileage the passenger 
train earnings per train mile were slightly in excess of last year. 

In addition to the more liberal expenditures for the maintenance of your 
property, the unfavorable weather conditions which existed during a con- 
siderable portion of the year, and which were almost unprecedented, con- 
tributed very largely to the increase in operating expenses. These were 
further added to by increased rates of wage schedules, increased cost of 
material and supplies, increased taxes, and the necessary compliance with 
the various laws in relation to equipment and service. 

The road and equipment have been well maintained and, in view of the 
generally favorable business outlook, the officers of your Company feel 
that a considerable improvement in results during the next fiscal year 
may reasonably be expected. 

Attention is called to the report of the Vice-President and General Man- 
ager and to the financial, operating and traffic statistical tables submitted 
by the Comptroller, appended hereto as a part of this report. 

The accounts for the fiscal year were examined by Messrs. Haskins and 
Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 

The Board records its appreciation of the loyal and efficient services 
rendered by the officers and employees of your Company during the year. 


By order of tne Board: 
N. S. MELDRUM, 
° President. 








SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
é PortsMoutu, Va., September 11, 1912. 
Mr. N. S. MEtprum, President, 
24 Broad Street, New York. 

Dear Sir:—-I submit below report covering the operation and physical 
condition of the rail lines of the Seaboard Air Line Railway for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912. 








Mites Gf read. Operated Juste 90; 1982. oo ccccsescccecisiccwess eavaale 3,070.12 
Average miles of road operated during the year........cceceeeees 3,058.63 
REVENUE. 

PI AMAOMOE =. 6 craig oe hia na aig Wil Ew eeia o CSE Ema eR a uO uee acts Cee $ 5,050,067.90 
11 SRE oreo eiorrie ae purer ree Siacessaceneevite ies cee 15,433,239.16 
MMA rah s'ips 5. 5) aa av dias Bsas WR he sale AOR S RAS We x Re Lala sie ie eu maie 467,522.26 
EMU MGM RLS 0) cct:ac7 ira ao usoeth-clalnisielure: dese ales eca.S wierd SiS alaie Cee ae alue eee eile 819,290.62 
PINE 7 CE URE oy ok. ocielc, de cic cc sacaceneeneacteutoeveces 335,538.02 
Other than transportation........... LARC Ware Men Rea e OKA 816,246.02 

‘FOPAL REVERUR 665.664 <ccccscedces POPC RECT RCE TEER $22,921,903.98 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance of Way and Structuress....cccccscccecésescece $ 3,347,358.86 
Maintenance Of EGuipment: oc ccnccsvcccegsceecceceenns aces Op00ae44.00 
ND SMe OM NONDON Ss i 5s o.c'e e « v aie 8 Fela w Vee wld ealelee aecweewaiwaeee 715,361.10 
Transportation Expenses 8,333,357.51 
GOMGUGE HE MEHOER! cic ced ase se ue siawincie edinwcadeeeniemeteacees 671,731.74 
PAROS 5 canon cd tars@eCdeeniseacccewersagineecee ns 917,000.00 

TOTAL, ESPRCGES AND - PARES Sc 0 ick 6 665 6 0< secede eevewes $17,197,086.81 
Wet revente: from: OperatiOnics cc ccdcececsccescscvessivccee 5,724,817.17 


The ratio of Operating Expenses and Taxes to Gross Revenue was 75.02%, 
against 70.23%, last year. ; 

Average miles of road operated, shows an increase over previous year 
of 0.71 per cent. 

Gross revenue shows an increase over last year of 5.23 per cent; Op- 
erating Expenses and Taxes show an increase of 12.41 per cent, and Net 
Revenue from Operation shows a decrease of 11.70 per cent. 

The increase in Operating Expenses was due largely to increased charges 
to Maintenance on account of increased amount of work done over the 
previous year; to increased cost of materials and to increased wages paid 
to employes in the Roadway, Mechanical and Transportation departments. 
The Net Operating Revenue was further adversely affected by increase in 
Taxes and by changes in the character of freight traffic, the ton miles of 
which increased 9.04 per cent and yielded an increase of only 4.26 per cent 
in freight revenue. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The equipment of the railway was maintained during the year at a cost 
of $3,212,277.60. . ; 

Included in this cost is $49,107.25 representing the value of equipment 
destroyed or retired from service, which was credited to the Cost of Equip- 
ment; $321,356.91 for depreciation, which was credifed to Reserve for 
Accrued Depreciation, and $42,210.00 increase over previous year due to 
Federal Boiler Inspection Law. ; 

Vhe average cost of repairs per locomotive and per car owned, for the 
year, was as follows: 


PMR Fo 5 Ka a culcg vane dsdawie vase Hecdt ten Cau candace aden cas $2,638.24 
WPAGSOACOE CALA 6. 5.010:6)6.6 0.0 16:05; eleussieais s'eUeiease (ae et eeeddee nse siae« 812.92 
PLGight CATS. 6cicc vesesciccesccescedenece eee rer rire weuewere 63.63 


Equipment undelivered on June 30, 1911, under Equipment Agreement, 
Series “‘M,” viz.: 


3 Postal Cars Roe. : 
were received during this fiscal year. The total liabilities under this agree- _ 
ment, to-wit: $348,790, were paid during the year and the agreement was 


cancelled. 
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An Equipment Agreement, Series “N,” was entered into on September 
6th, 1911, for the purchase of: 
10 Passenger Locomotives, 
10 Freight Locomotives, 
5 Switching Locomotives, 
3 Postal Cars, i 
3 Passenger and Baggage Cars, 
3 Express Cars, 
1000 Ventilated Box Cars, 
30 Caboose Cars, 
200 Phosphate Cars, 
for which $275,650.20 was paid in cash and equipment trust obligations 
aggregating $1,500,000 were issued, payable in twenty consecutive semi- 
annual instalments of $75,000 each, bearing interest at the rate of 44% 
per annum. All of this equipment was received during the fiscal year. 
There were built during the year at Portsmouth Shops, and put into 
service to replace Trust Beuigencat destroyed: 
78 Flat Cars. 
In addition to the equipment named above there were purchased: 
Steam Derrick Cars, 
1 Steam Ditcher, 
all of which have been received. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 


Roapway, TRACK AND STRUCTURES. 
Roadway, track ard structures of the railway have been maintained at a 
cost of $3,347,358.86, which represents an expenditure per mile of road 
amounting to $1,094.40. 


ib 
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Sipe Tracks. 

61.02 miles of new sidings and extensions of existing sidings were con- 
structed, and there were deducted by removal and changes of old siding: 
4.91 miles, making a net increase over previous year of 56.11 miles. 

There were also constructed 1.44 miles of new sidings and extension 
of existing sidings on leased lines, and 0.55 miles of old sidings removed 
making a net increase over last year of 0.89 miles. i 


Tie RENEWALS. 


The tie renewals were 1,445,787 cross ties and 890 sets of switch ties, 
and the cost, $566,917.64, was charged to Operating Expenses. 


New Rar. 

123.79 miles of new 75-pound and 85-pound steel rail were laid in th 
main line track, releasing therefrom 58, 60, 75, 80 and 85-pound worn 
rail, and there was charged net to Operating Expenses $65,481.06 and t: 
Capital Account $111,645.36. 

Battast. 

256,071 cubic yards of gravel and slag ballast were put under main lin: 
track at a cost of $169,865.69, of which $160,514.55 was charged to Capit: 
Account and $9,351.14 to Operating Expenses. 


TRESTLES FILLEp. 
10,435 lineal feet of wooden trestles were filled in, and of the totat cos 
thereof, including culverts, $62,211.36 was charged to Operating Expenses 
The filling of the Lincoln Street trestle at Columbia, S. C., reference ti 
the progress of which was made in the last annual report, is include: 
in the above-mentioned work. 











TABLE No. 1. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
June 30, 1912. 





ASSETS. 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT: 
Road and Equipment: 
DOE igevncessesovkeskau $137,602,275.70 ° 
AOE: +. xte0 se dn ens $18,479,018.51 
Equipment Series ‘“I’’ and 
“= 6 ©(fer Contra).....- 800,000.00 
$19,279,018.51 
Less: Reserve for Accrued 
Depreciation .......... 1,389,532.65 17,889,485.86 


28,876.66 


General Expenditures oe 
-—— $155 





Securities: 
Securities—Proprietary, Affiliated ard 
Controlled Companies—Pledged: 
Dn stivibuess +o¢ce Sette seeees 
Securities—Proprietary, Affiliated ard 
Controlled Companies—Unpledged: 


577,990.13° 





a eee rer rey ee ke 401,678.33 
DE. isscbaiee seks kee sean ead exer = 203,000.00 
—ia~€-: +?wireiees 
Other Investments: 
Leased Rail and Material............. 398,647.51 
PTMECE——F BOER 5 cc sennwccsennnace 1,082,009.85 
Securities—Unpledged’ ..............-- 335,927.25 - 
——— 1,816,584.61 
Common Capital Stock in Treasury........ 496,600.00 
Preferred Capital Stock in Treasury....... 1,105,900.00 
—_——— — 1,602,500.00 
POOLS Kinde ny eter ssh wane se endo $160,122,391.29 


WORKING ASSETS: 


Cash with Treasurer and 








CR ead oe gb sm denen ie $521,085.65 
Te errr yee 387,295.99 
Cash with Fiscal Agencies.... 784,514.35 
wince SU008,006.09 
Loans and Bills Receivable.............. 59,516.12 
Traffic and Car Service Balances due from 
ee tO REED 5 ccbackbseekos esa e'e 224,228.69 
Net Balances due from Agents and Con- 
D.: .conccs knee se bakesc se ssee sient 332,766.93 
Due from United States Government.... 55,683.40 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable....... 383,615.53 
Cinims Beceivable .:...icsccccsvcccovce 37,267.50 
eee eS Po eee eee ree 1,367,539.62 
ther WOrkine ASR. os os00vcdnn es coe 169,972.96 
RAE MEE ac kd ba babe pnsekexenees $4,323,486.74 
DEFERRED DEBIT ITEMS: 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and 
Controlled Companies .............++. $232,716.89 
Working and Other Advarces........... 178,247.35 
Insurance paid in Advance............+. 80,583.28 
Unextinguished Discount on Securities... 10,587,737.24 
SORE BPEDOERS ooic asc cccccvecestecns 21,022.73 
Cash in Redemption Funds.............. 5,812.10 
CRRMS 8 TSMEDERRC. 65 oc cc ew cccrccsnnvs 326,406.04 
Other Deferred Debit Items............. 78,384.17 
DEEL £5 FEE bored ck eee RES Ses e eas $11,510,909.80 
ONE in oe EK Scns hoe seas $175,956,787.83 
This Company is liable as a guarantor of the: Bonps. 


Jacksonville Terminal Company .First Mortgage (Seaboard 


PP “RED cnchucnacbivaodss sonseakerie suds senses b> $500,000.00 
3irmingham Terminal Company First Mortgage (Seaboard 

Fe Es Pe eee ere eT rr Pere Te 1,940,000.00 
Wilmington Railway Bridge Co. (Seaboard proportion 1-2).. 217,000.00 





LIABILITIES. 





STOCK: 
Common Capital Stock..... $37,516,000.00 
Preferred Capital Stock.... 25,000,000.00 
ee $6 2,516,000.00 
MORTGAGE, BONDED AND 
SECURED DEBT: 
S. A. L. Railway First Mort- 
Se OS Se ere $39,775,000.00 
Less: Pledged as Collateral. 27,000,000.00 
‘ ——————-___ 12,775,000.00 
Mortgage Bonds, Proprietary 
RAMAN - Godengo hens $39,665,000.00 
Less: Pledged as Collateral. 2,610,000.00 
Ie ; —— s_ 37,055,000.00 
S. A. L. Railway Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds ........ $24,445,000.00 
Less: Held in Treasury.... 1,445,000.00 
: ; ; ————_——  23,000,000.00 
S. A. L. Railway Adjustment 
Mortgage Bonds ........ 25,000,000.00 
ie 97,830,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations 4,680,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
Series “I” and “K” (Per 
COED) cdica's aes ak waeces 800,000.00 
—_———— 5,480,000.00 
DORE. cssecasne ese $103,310,000.00 
WORKING LIABILITIES: 
Traffic and Car Service Balances due 
Deer AOINDADIES -. 66a hace eeeecen esas $357,688.14 
Audited Vouchers Unpaid............... 756,531.00 
UMC AR UIREL (ows wa-swic oo s'y's os nines e's 5 760,233.40 
SEM ARSED On bos sobs wae cases ame 41,292:17 
Rts “REM SPEREUR, «60100 cos svenewss 106,557.27 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable......... 74,404.02 
Matured Interest Funded Debt.......... 710,222.50 
Matured Interest Equipment Trust Obli- 
PNWIE "SCL t ce hGka bashes ee haan acu ees 10,291.25 
Matured Bonded Debt..............e00- 64,000.00 
Other Working Liabilities............... 64,230.49 
ey Se eee ee eek $2,945,450.24 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES NOT DUE: 
Accrued Interest Funded Debt.......... $475,079.17 
Accrued Interest Equipment Trust Obli- 
Re ne Peer eee 44,973.95 
Accrued Interest Adjustment Mortgage 
BORMS: visesn COP eT eT ie oe 833,333.34 
DE CE ORES. gC a bss Ks oss sks oan s 353,635.48 
Other Accrued Accounts..........seeeee 11,015.08 
on ee Oe eT kee errr $1,718,037.02 
DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS: 
Operating Reserves .....-.-.ceeseseeees $248,168.08 
Other Reserves ........++ wassececcceces 61,582.32 
Interchangeable Mileage Tickets......... 144,451.48 
Reserve for Outstanding Stock of Pro- 
prietary Companies ...-+..seeeeeeeees 31,426.41 
Other Deferred Credit Items............ 32,632.85 
AWORAES cash ces beeen gw ricsies accede $518,261.14 
PROFIT AND LOSS: 4 
SUSIE: si aspiceu espe ee tic as sa 98s08 eens $4,949.039.45 
Dt ee eae Paes eee ee a oe $175,956,787.85 


Richmond-Washington Co. Collateral Trust Mortgage (Sea- 


board proportion 1-6) .......-ssesecceccsessecrccccccece 9,500,000.09 
Macon, ublin & Savannah Railroad First Mortgage....... 1,390,000.0: 
Savannah & Statesboro Railroad First Mortgage.........-. 185,000.00 
Raleigh & Charleston Railroad Prior Lien Mortgage........ 350,000. 10 
Raleigh & Charleston Railroad Consolidated Mortgage...... 200,000.1:0 
Tampa Northern Railroad Notes.......+++seeeeeeeeeeeees 200,000.°° 
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TRESTLES REBUILT AND Battast DEcKED. 


There were built during the year with creosoted timber 5,555 lineal feet 
of trestles, which have been ballast decked at a cost of $58,125.23, which 
was charged to Operating Expenses. 

TRESTLES STRENGTHENED. 


Additional stringers were put in 178 trestles during the year to strengthen 
same to carry the heavier power and traffic. 


BRIDGES. 


Work has been done on forty-four bridges, replacing with steel or 
strengthening them for heavy traffic. Of this number, twenty-five have 
= completed, and the remaining, nineteen will be finished by June 30th, 
1913. 

Seven of the above bridges were authorized during this year and five 
of the seven have been completed. 

Of the bridges completed the principal ones are: 


Steel 
Taylor’s Creek bridge, near Skelton, Va..........00.. deaieees - 271 feet. 
Great Creek bridge, near Cochran, Vas s.6 occ sieecec ces see ee 
Lincoln Street extension, Columbia, S. C., total length including 
OE, EE ei aiccberceen ce sinienedishs cetiaxeveser sees _ * 
Savannah River draw-bridge and fixed spans, near Clyo, Ga..... 500 “ 
Six Mile Creek bridge, near Ybor City, Fla...........e00. Jecns eee 
Manatee River draw-bridge, Manatee, Fla............... A wiers a ~— * 


Lee Street, Americus, Ga., overpass, reinforced concrete bridge... 44 “ 
Pee Dee River bridge, near Pee Dee, N. C., total length entire 
crossing 1,673 feet......... Ae ne ee eee) Aeon 1,099 






Long Creek bridge, BES UR, MEG TNs Coie sicicisieineee ce eseecees 300: “ 
Indian Creek bridge, near Crouses, N. C. ae eae 
Cox CreBie ree, GGT eee. Be 6 oa 6 6iais 6-0 0a 6 cs cies csc eco serats oar 
Little River bridge, near Watts, S, Coccccsccccccocceccseseees 103: *“* 
Fork Creek bridge, near Berkeley, Ga..... PSG ORE GA Sy a eard tos «(°° 
Yellow River bridge, near Gloster, Ga....cccccccccseccccccccee 103“ 
Sweet Water Creek bridge, near McFauls, Ga............0+000 163: “ 
Peachtree Creek bridge No. 1, near Belt Junction, Ga........... 1G3: *** 


The total expenditures for bridge renewals during the year were 
$374,440.30, of which $243,513.99 was charged to Capital Account and 
$130,926.31 to Operating Expenses. 

Rart 1n Matin Line Track. 

Of the total operated main line mileage of the system, 3,069.89 miles are 
laid with steel rails and 0.23 miles with iron rails. 

The steel rail is made up as follows: 


Miles. Weight. 


a (resawed) 


“ 





and lighter. 
The above does not include 2.00 miles of Amelia Beach Branch, leased 
to Street Railway at Fernandina, Fla.; 10.13 miles of Gibson Branch, leased 
to North & South Carolina Railway; or 1.90 miles of Silver Springs Branch, 
leased to Ocala Northern Railway. 
NEW EXTENSIONS. 


Rxteustons to the Company’s line in Florida during the year were made 
as follows: 
The extension from Fruitville to Venice mentioned in last 


year’s report was completed......... oo 00s reece sserescsecne 16.53 miles 
The extension of the Dunnellon line to Inverness (with a 
BEIT RO TRO UAE: CIININD win o 640.5 ce 00 0a 0 400. 610s lev uie eielereieieia uqvoisl die iase'e a2; * 


In addition to the above-named extensions, spurs have been 
built which are not included as main_line mileage, as follows: 
Spur from Dunnellon line to Camp Phosphate Company’s 


Bare NUNS oan saseusc<cewsasensss Pigebiagwieesa seas Merce, tae 
Spur from old P. C. A. & G. line, near Alafia, to State Phos- 
phate Company’s mine..... aoas ee micisteretetee-a 1 | 


Construction work has also begun and js’ proceeding on the 
extension from Mulberry to Bartow (with the branch line to the 
Royster mine) of approximately.......ssssecsscecees veceweses 12 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The additional terminal facilities at Raleigh, Wilmington and Savannah, 
referred to in last annual report, were completed and work on additional 
terminal improvements is now in progress at Wilmington, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 

_A considerable amount of dredging has been done at Savannah, Jackson- 
ville and Tampa during the year to maintain proper depths of water. 

_ The union passenger stations mentioned in_report of last year at Weldon, 
ae Oo and Tampa, Fla., .were completed. Union passenger stations have 
been provided at Ocilla, Ga., and Bostic, N. C., and the Union Station at 

idalia, Ga., is in the course of construction. 

Modern Passenger Stations have been built at Athens, Ga., Abbeville, 

. C., Leesburg, Fla., and Richland, Ga., during the year. 

At Savannah, Ga., a new reinforced concrete roundhouse and modern 
steel and concrete machine and erecting shops and power house have been 
built to replace the wooden shop buildings which were destroyed by fire. 

At Portsmouth, Va., a corrugated iron building for the storage of records 
has been constructed. 

At Savannah, Ga., 6,700 square yards of brick cotton platform have been 
laid at a cost of $4,355.00 which was charged to Operating Expenses, to 
Tepiace worn-out wooden platform. 

Extensions have been made to the yards at Wilmington, N. C., Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., and new yards and mechanical facilities 
are in progress of construction at Norlina, N. C., and Cayce, S. C. 

Ten old twenty-thousand gallon water stations have been replaced with 
modern fifty-thousand gallon tanks and suitable pumping facilities have 
been provided. 

, lhe floor of the Jacksonville, Fla., forwarding warehouse has been filled 
in with earth, and instead of relaying the floor with timber, creosoted 
blocks have been used. 

. ‘he docks at Fernandina have been rebuilt with creosoted piles and 
tim! er, and the Maxwell lumber dock at Jacksonville, Fla., is being rebuilt 
and filled in with earth to replace decayed wooden_platform. 

_lechanical coal hoists have been provided at Wilmington, N. C., and 
nt City, Fla., and the coal wharf at Whitmire, S. C., has been rebuilt. 
ce Nine sets of track scales have been rebuilt with concrete foundations and 
_— I-beams, replacing wood. 

- onsiderable improvement has been made to station buildings by renew- 
in“ Hoors with both timber and concrete, extending and renewing platforms 
ana replacing decayed wooden roofs with metal shingles. 
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192 industrial sidings and extensions to industrial sidings already existing 
have been constructed or are in process of construction. 

69 depots and freight stations have been constructed or substantially 
added to during the year. 

70 passing tracks have been constructed or extended, or are in process 
of construction. 

The telephone line for dispatching trains, referred to in last year’s report, 
has been completed, and this, with lines already in use, makes approximately 
1,089 miles of line in service on the system. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C.. H.. HEA, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


TABLE No. 2. 
INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Year Enpep June 30, 1912. 




















INCREASE 

1912. 1911. or DECREASE. 

Gross Revenue ....... ee eeeeee + $22,921,903.98 $21,782,004.61 $1,139,899.37 

Operating “Expenses: o060.%060<6 16,280,086.81 14,480,567.47 1,799,519.34 

Net Operating Revenue...... +++ $6,641,817.17 $7,301,437.14 —$659,619.97 

Income from Rentals........... 98,894.42 94,928.20 ,966.22 

Income from Other Sources..... 51,646.67 51,025.13 621.54 

TOPAL, TMCOME os 50s ce0s $6,792,358.26 $7,447,390.47 —$655,032.21 

Interest Funded Debt........... $3,146,904.44 $3,059,101.69 $87,802.75 
Interest Adjustment Mortgage 

MAORI. Sic paar ere anise wereimerees 1,249,658.34  1,248,975.00 683.34 
Interest Equipment Trust Obliga- 

WGI [ilitlccevescsas e ceeuscke ee 288,986.77 286,799.80 2,186.97 
Other Interest co.0< <scussesnccs Credit 8,000.65 12,309.55 —20,310.20 
AMOB EY ilada ise Rune ed Cae eae aes 917,000.00 818,000.00 99,000.00 
Rents for Lease of Road........ 51,000.00 ST.000.00 8c acces ree 
Rents for other property........ 109,239.05 109,115.92 123.13 
Five of Eawmipments cc ictéc cease 201,098.32 143,873.71 57,224.61 
Outside Operations 2. .00. cesses 22,686.02 10,249.79 12,436.23 

TotaL DEDUCTIONS .....-. $5,978,572.29 $5,739,425.46 $239,146.83 
Net INcoME For YEAR.... $813,785.97 $1,707,965.01 —$894,179.04 


Deduct proportion of annual al- e 
lotment of discount on Bonds.. 248,192.88 178,637.38 69,555.50 





SurpLus, carried to credit 
of Profit and Loss...... $565,593.09 $1,529,327.63 —$963,734.54 





— Decrease. 


“TABLE NO. 3. _ 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 
YEAR ENpED JuNE 30, 1912. 


By Balance June 30, 1911..........seeeeeeeee $4,112,333.38 
By Income for Year.....scssceees Cavieeenadees 565,593.09 
By Delayed Income Credits............++s+e+- 255,832.57 
By Unclaimed Wages written off............+- 17,654.39 
By Miscellaneous Credits ........e+eeeeeeeees 187.00 
To Miscellaneous Debits ........ccccececeeece $2,561.00 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet...........+-- 4,949,039.43 





$4,951,600.43 $4,951,606.43 





TABLE NO. 9. 
EXPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS, BETTERMENTS AND EX- 
TENSIONS, CHARGED TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
YEAR ENpep June 30, 1912. 








CONSTRUCTION: 
Engineering .....secccccsccecccee aa meisee weee $25,502.58 
Right of Way and Station Grounds.......+.++. 31,571.82 
Real Estate ..cccseee Dravasaincaneces Wee oas Cr. 11,653.67 
Oh i Perr rer rr rrr re 173,925.14 
sic ARPT Corer eee Ce 24,399.50 
Bridges, Trestles and Culverts........-..+--0+ 274,122.64 
rr co teaeste SAAS RA Ore pre er 72,877.65 
RAS? Swacoacveneeecsaede MabidaMbdicwsede wees - 323,113.43 
Frogs and Switches...... Mawameede mau aeaaees 27,716.15 
Track Fastenings and Other Material.......... 59,787.09 
1 Se ee eer mae 80,219.67 
Track Laying and Surfacing..........eeseeess 172,973.58 
Roadway Tools ...... Reeae a2 Ce. 35.85 
Fencing Right of Way...... > 7,122.88 
Crossings and Signs......... eueecenes Coadae - 15,370.36 
Interlocking and Other Signal Apparatus..... 2 4,015.37 
Telegraph and Telephone Lines...........+. - 10,181.43 
Station Buildings and Fixtures............... 148,842.00 
Shops, Enginehouses and Turntables.......... 37,202.54 
Shop Machinery and Tools.......-.seeeeesees 20,098.93 
WES CN Bo ce cdincancesesacleewonstesn neue 16,273.32 
Peete AMR s ia. b ov v0.6.4ls Gee Ce see Ga canta qmowes 6,737.28 
Storage Warehouses ......ccccccccccccscccese 159,912.33 
Dock and Wharf Property.......cccccccccces 174,503.88 
Miscellaneous Structures ......cccccccccccocs 35,074.62 
REHEUOL PQUNONE oe Sais oe cssengcccwnedoaaes 2,155.00 
Cost of Road Purchased occcccccccscccceseces 39,914.34 
SPOPARy \COMEBNUG DEI © So aces ccc cesta eavioreeesncaatelneces $1,931,924.01 
EQUIPMENT: 
Steal) OCWUNORVES) (sico)ce saci concenadevec oss $461,400.70 
Passenwer Trait) CAI8s666.cie ce sescsencseontees 112,120.21 
Breient) Ure Cates dice cccicc niece cvcsccraens 1,113,409.82 
Work Equipment «..ccccccccccccccccccescoes 73,123.26 
ToTAL EQUIPMENT...... Nie ne ee Gee nueee . $1,760,053.99 
GCrANb TOUMS isidsie nc ccice cece Sdienecteee arene $3,691,978.00 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES: 
Additions and Betterments on Existing Mileage............ $1,666,193.69 
Equipment Acquired ...cccscccccccccccccccsccccseseseces 1,760,053.99 
Expenditures for Extensions... ....cccsecceseccssesiceccs 265,730.32 
SOWA AE PRONE a Gn scale teecaeeicdcletsancce<ersesie wens $3,691,978.00 
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TABLE No. 10. 
TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 
Year Enpep June 30, 1912, 




















} 1912. 

Average miles operated.............. idchneeded Ee seeds sabes esas Fiebabsees sun snik saa 3,058.63 
. PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
i (ht iS OREN 556s sep hens sk o0dS5sss 0650005060 Se buu estan sas sees om oe 4,870,104 
ROE OO Se UNERON DIB oc ok no's 04s hans stb 'a605 6059.46.59 4000 g005s5 + 231,202,542 
Number of Passengers carried one mile per mile of road...........eeeeeeeeees csieess sees 75,590 
Average distance carried each Passenger...........+eeeseeeees Sa ee oe 47.47 
Ey ES SO RS ee ee ne rr er Sf $5,050,067.90 
Average Amount cevewmen trom Gach Panpeiger. . . . soo. oss as cccccccccccccccsenesesenscs ; $1.03.695 
car en ene INOS RPE MNES oS oa one nin 0 0040'S unos 60.6009% SON es eR OR eS oOo 0 $.02.184 
ne es RE eb wie bb.ckn'ee Sess OS ees bSeene Re DEES Sa s% $6,440,499.17 
Se anes RN ON REN EOTIOO ioe ks nana deus do nnc06edsuinsic wrong ea ohes8ses ,105.68 
Passenger Train Revenue per train mile...... SESSSS EAS SESE AEOSESS SOE bSSw Rosse bE RS Cee $1.18.146 
eee ceneNEN Onr Cer RES ORE WIE oon so sven sn Saw 500s onb00'scpeenwenseos 42.41 
Ee CRN OE, 10 INS POET ORE BRITE Sv ow oo 5 a's 40.06 0 5:4 45049 0904055 085 5560s s 005 S8 7.88 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 
REVENUE FREIGHT. 

nr Pe EOS eke ecb ck iG ckbhs cece p ek bas sale ceaskeSennseee @o6d0edes eis suk 9,406,877 


re er an RI ORR ee ow Sug dpi pie kbs bbw a's S04 ob yas aee 1,390,977,614 





Number of tons carried one mile per mile of road.............e000. cM GheussSub ewe skew <aes wea 
i er et NES oo coe Ok oa Gas Gs SSK 4s 5453555 a> S440 5965054 USSR SS oOo 147. 
i Es oes bss aac bb sash Kes 0545055 baba ob 0 kone 8 54 ¥e aceon $15,433,239.16 
Pere RINE “NS SOW REN GON 6 65x 5kos ks ves 0s 64.4000%05$ db once ey 0 0010 05.06 0500000 $1.64. 
ee One Oe MI MOET MES bik as 55 os bn ine 65054 bso 0's ose 6444550050 S's os sce K asin $.01.110 
Prem Aten Mevenue per-mile OF rad... .....cccccccescsacsevessones ee eee $5,045.80 
er rs On ar CON MEM So cinta hce ses ibe s seo shee onan pbes% sence sb.s Keine $2.63.200 
ees ee Ue ARDENT Sc ecikc Gabbe s speek bb wbsvepwhe bd6sededwwb eens 237.22 
eee Seenes er ONS Ee RE ORE MNES ccc obvns 00550560 SS5SS05% wes on os souseses 14.87 
Att FREIGHT 
(Including Company’s Material, hauled free). 
er es MNOS CELES CSL Gers Anes ssh ks'cs pene s a5 bee ke dan buos does ase hnwk seater 10,897,475 


Pe te  RICRO OR Re oor, ss ckbs sea e asco o5bas 40S 0 sess S60 ena d Oo boee SS 1,575,592,671 
Average number of tons per train mile é 


ee ee 


nee nn er en ee EE HORT MINE. on ns 5s no wok c bois 005 0105 5.066 0:56 5 0b ae diss esis 16.84 
REVENUE AND OPERATING EXPENSES. 

Ne enn a EE IN on is kok xed ps bbb SS b0 so oo xs awa os oss bS00 600505 $21,873,738.33 
Passenger and Freight Train Revenue per. mile of road.........ccccccccccccscccscscsecs 7,151.48 
Gross oaian ECSEREED EGE UD SESERACE DOSS SON oo $555hSS 955 0d SSN KSEE SNS a 0 59.0 45 E* oboe nS $22,921,903.98 
a ee oe es ee cab eeh SSS SUMO kN SS SE Soe ee Sabu es $7,494.17 
Gross Revenue per train mile........ LERDEEEGAES ENG SOS EES EEUU SER ESOEES CEO SAD GE OSS Sess $2.02.274 
Oprratine EEMenses soocccccccccecsce CLE eeaE Sheen etek bel eeebecuse ea eee seen ess $16,280,086.81 
re Os i ee TR yn kckk Sikes sae he bon sie oss i0seicu sip 6.0455 65581000100 5,322.67 
rr nn ir ea ks bb ec ab bss seh esa bass ous Swe soe seeks e en $1.43.663 
er oe CL ch eke ckb ne Soda SOS SEVEN S*RSES KES SUS CESS EWS SSeS $6,641,817.17 
ee ee ee errr eet ee ee $2, 


Net Operating Revenue per train mile 
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48.33 
$4,735,503.65 
$1.03.542 
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$.02.142 
$6,043,294.14 
$1,989.86 
$1.17.560 
43.00 


7.95 


8,982,191 
1,275,651,651 
420,031 
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142.02 
$14,801,968.65 
$1.64.792 
$.01.160 


$4,873.81 


” $2.54.880 


219.84 
14.14 


10,914,967 


1,463,211,329 
251.1 


16.21 


$20,845,262.79 
$21,782.004.61 
7,172.12 


$1.98.958 
$14,480,567.47 
4,767.99 
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$1.32.266 
$7,301,437.14 
04.13 
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$.66.692 


Voi. 53, No. 23. 
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296,572 
10,144,192 
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=.06 
$314,564.25 


$.00.153 


$.00. 
$397,205.03 
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$.00.586 
—.59 
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424,686 
115,325,963 
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5.85 
$631,270.51 
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$171.99 
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$.08.320 
7.38 
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—17,492 
112,381,342 
16.82 


63 


$1,028,475.54 
$287.81 

$1,139,899.37 

22.05 

$.03. 

$1,799,519.34 

554.68 

$.11.3 
—$659,619.97 
—$232.63 
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